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SIXPENCE 


The verdict is guilty, but 


“THE Official Secrets Trial at the Old 

Bailey ended on Tuesday, Feb. 20. 
The jury found the six members of the 
Committee of 100 guilty, but made a 
plea for leniency. Michael Randle, 
Trevor Hatton, Ian Dixon, Terry 
Chandler and Pat Pottle were all sent- 
enced to 18 months imprisonment. 
Helen Allegranza, who had been the 
Committee’s Welfare Officer, and un- 
like the others had no_ previous 
“record” for civil disobedience, was 
sentenced to 12 months. 


Before passing sentence the Judge, Mr. 
Justice Havers, stated that he was prepared 
to be very lenient if the accused would 
admit the error of their ways and would 
undertake to give up illegal demonstrations. 
They were all asked in turn whether they 
would give this promise, and they all 
refused. 


The Judge then made a final speech 
before passing sentence, in which he said 
the accused stood guilty of committing seri- 
ous offences against the country, and that it 
was not for want of trying, but owing to the 
good sense of the majority of people in this 
country that they had not succeeded in their 
intention of immobilising the Wethersfield 
air base on December 9. He felt obliged 
to impose a sentence that would deter 


others from taking the same action. In the 
course of his speech he ascribed to Earl 
Russell an undesirable influence over the 
behaviour of the defendants. 


When the Judge was passing sentence 
Helen Allegranza interrupted him to ask 
for the same sentence as the others, but the 
Judge took no notice. 


All evidence in the case had been heard 
by Monday, February 19, when the Prose- 
cution and the Defence made their closing 
speeches. Pat Pottle, who was defending 
himself, spoke first for 25 minutes. He 
spoke with assurance and conviction in what 
one of his hearers described as one of the 
best speeches ever made on behalf of the 
Committee of 100. 


He pointed out that the vast majority of 
the social advantages obtained in the past 
century had been through civil disobedience 
--for example, the right of women to vote 
and of men to join a trade union. 


“Could any of us condemn them for 
doing it? Can any of us condemn what 
is going on in Georgia where Negroes to- 
day are sitting in cafes and restaurants ? 

“It seems to me this country is always 
saying how marvellous it is what coloured 
people are doing in Georgia and Africa and 
South Africa and that civil disobedience is 
a good thing so long as it does not happen 
in England, when it is a bad thing.” 


The Committee had organised demonstra- 
tions against nuclear weapons and nuclear 
war. The real object was to try and make 
the ordinary man and woman in. this 
country aware of the danger of war. Our 
planet is covered with nuclear bases such 
as Wethersfield. 

“I could not call witnesses as to opinion 
or as to the justification of committing civil 
disobedience. I could not call witnesses as 
to the moral question of possessing nuclear 
weapons, You may ask yourselves what the 
defence is left with as to its purpose for 
these actions. 

“Tf you feel we were not allowed to 
bring any evidence as to our purpose there 
is only one verdict you can possibly bring 
in, and that is Not Guilty.” 

Pat Pottle drew the jury’s attention to the 
fact that the only man in the Court who 
had said the purpose of the accused was 
prejudicial to the safety of the State was the 
Attorney-General, who had called no wit- 
nesses to substantiate this. 


* 


Mr. Jeremy Hutchinson, Q.C., spoke for 
the other five defendants. In fact, he fre- 
quently spoke for all six, though he re- 
ferred to the excellent speech made by Pat 
Pottle in his defence. 

In a forceful speech which concentrated 
less on the political defence and empha- 
sised the legal aspects of the trial, Mr. 
Hutchinson seized on the Attorney-General’s 
claim that the jury should only be con- 
cerned with facts and not with beliefs or 
opinions, and referring to the Attorney- 
General's long cross-examination of Michael 
Randle about his pacifist opinions, asked: 

“Why ask the question, why go into it ? 
Why ask the questions about civil disobedi- 
ence 2. Why ask if the only question for 
you, the jury, to decide is did they mean to 
stop the planes and was it prejudicial ? 

“Civil disobedience has a great deal to 
do with it if their aims and motives are 
relevant. How on earth, in all common 
sense-~and for goodness sake let’s apply 
some—how can you consider the purpose 
of anybody without looking at their views 
on which the purpose is founded ? ” 

He pointed out to the jury that it was 
easy to say “ These people are a nuisance.” 
“Of course they are a nuisance to the 
authorities and a great many people. 

“They are an irritant to the authorities 
and you may think they are an irritant to 
the consciences of a great many people as 
well.” 

Mr. Hutchinson then referred to his own 
examination of Michael Randle, in which 
he had asked “‘ Did you intend to do any- 
thing prejudicial to the interests and safety 
of the State ?” 

“Immediately the Attorney-General ob- 
jected and said that was a question for the 
jury to decide. Where, indeed, have we got 
if a man is asked in the number one Court 
at the Central Criminal Court whether he 
committed a crime and is not allowed to 
answer because it is a question for the jury. 

“One begins to wonder whose case it is. 
Is it Air Commodore Magill’s, is it 
Detective-Inspector Stratton’s, or is it the 
United States Air Force's?” 


HAS REGINA WON ? 


In summing up for the prosecution the 
Attorney-General referred with outrage to 
Michael Randle’s evidence. Never, he said, 
in the history of the Old Bailey had he 
known such effrontery. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller empha- 
sised that “this is not a prosecution by the 
Government.” He also stressed that the 
prosecution was not brought because of the 
views of the accused but because they had 
“deliberately broken the criminal law of 
the land.” 

He explained to the jury that whilst they 
were out of the Court the Judge had ruled 
that the beliefs and opinions of the 
defendants were inadmissible, and this was 
why the witnesses called for the Defence 
had often not been allowed to answer any 
questions. 

In dealing with the fact that only six 
members of the Committee of 100 were in 
the dock the Attorney-General commented 
“You may think others may count them- 
selves fortunate whether on account of age, 
or for any other reason, that they are not 
in the dock.” 

In a peroration he said that the Com- 
mittee put themselves above the law, and 
asked the jury to consider what would 
happen if other bodies acted in the same 
way. “If they succeeded it would be the 
end of the rule of law and would lead to 
the end of democracy, to anarchy, and to 
a dictatorship.” 

Finally the Judge in summing up said: 
“You have heard the evidence of Air- 
Commodore Magill, the director of opera- 
tions for the Air Ministry. You may think 
holding that position qualifies him as a 
competent person to express a view on 
operational aspects 

“He said that there were planes at that 
air base which had a vital part to play in 
the defence of this country and it was an 
essential part of the defence of this 
country. 

“If you accept that evidence, do you 
think the defences of the country would be 
impaired or weakened because those aircraft 
had a vital part to play in the defences and 
would either be impeded or prevented from 
taking off ? 

“If you are satisfied that this would be 
or was likely to be the result if the plan of 
the accused was carried out, would the re- 
sult be prejudicial to the safety of the 
State 7?” 

Mr. Justice Havers then embarked on a 
somewhat obscure discourse on the likeli- 
hood of the next war being nuclear or non- 
nuclear. “We do not know. if war ever 
comes again in which this country is in- 
volved whether our potential enemy will 
have nuclear weapons or not. Nobody 
knows.” 

He also disposed rapidly of the relevance 
of the defendants’ commitment to non- 
violence. Referring to violent and non- 
violent action he said: “If they succeeded in 
holding up aircraft, blocking and immo- 
bilising that air base, the effect would be 
precisely the same whether they had used 
violence or non-violence.” 


In the photograph, Bertrand Russell is 
seen speaking to a policeman outside the 
court. Looking on is his chauffeur. 
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ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


3s. 9d. 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 


I enclose P.O. value 


A just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
FOR WALES 
Write for: 
WELSH NATIONALIST AIMS 
by Gwynfor Evans 
and actively support 
PLAID CYMRU 
WELSH NATIONALIST PARTY 
Radical and decentralist 
Cardiff 


8 Queen St 


St. Christopher School 
LETCHWORTH 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines, 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


_ST.PANCRAS - 


‘BUILDING ~ SOCIETY 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING CONSIDERED 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


| OFF THE 
BEATEN TRACK 


—adventures in the 
art of living 
For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 By WILFRED 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH WELLOCK 


eo With a Foreword by 
Jayaprakash Narayan 


“1 renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endslelgh Street Londen, W.C.1 


The profound and challenging story of 

a lifelong search for truth, begun in 

industrial Lancashire 82 years ago; 

factory worker at ten, through Uni- 

versity, Nonconformity, the Co-opera- 

tive and Labour Movements, jail and 

Parliament; world traveller for pacifism 

z and Gandhian economics (of which he 

| is the West’s foremost exponent). 

Every reader of Peace News will find 
much of value in this book, 


10s. 6d. (postage 8d.) 
N. America: $2 post free 


Published by 
Sarvodaya Prachuralaya, India 


Post free trial 


8 News 2S. 6d. 


NEWS 
(US 13 weeks for $1) 


Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 


Distributed by 
HOUSMANS the Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


| 1 enclose fee nc seater scnvcsessceses cess 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


£5,000 anneal 


£1452 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


PEACE NEWS 


; 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
— 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra), Please don't send stamps 
in payment, exccpt for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
MEETINGS 


BREAKING THE BARRIER OF SILENCE: Mrs. 
P. Crane fAppeal for Amnesty). Tues.. 27 Feb, 
7.30 p.m. Open Discussion. Conway Hall, Holborn, 
W.C.1. 


COURSE ON NON-VIOLENCE: Four evening 
discussions. Tutor: Dr. Jack Mongar. Fridays, 
March 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. At Student Movement 
House, 103 Gower St.. W.C.1. 1/6d. per session. 
Further details: Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
St., N.4. 

MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 410—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


NATURE CURE TODAY. Conference—Marck 
9-11, Dormy House, Camberley. Details : Sec. (PN), 
13 Oldbury Place, W.1. WEL 2787. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NON-VIOLENCE week-end 
course, March 16-19. Particulars from: Wardes, 
Braziers Park, Ipsden, Oxon. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ATTENTION ! Is there any paid work for peace 
I can do in or near my own home (West Hamp- 
shire)? Box No. 55. 


IRISHMAN, 50, pacifist, irreproachable character. 
Ex-TB patient, desperately needs situation, clerical 
experience, unemployed 10 months. Life very 
difficult. Please help me. Box No. 53. 


PACIFIST REQUIRES WORK but will not pay 
taxes. Needs untaxed casual or regular part-time 
work. Any hours, living wage only. Peter Lumsden, 
146 Breakspeare Rd., S.E.4. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


CLERK (female) with knowledge of typing required 
by the FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. The 
work will involve simple book-keeping, PAYE work, 
on a small scale, and general office routine. Salary 
up to £550 per annum according to age and ex- 
perience. Good holidays, hours, etc. Please write 
or telephone: The Gen. Sec., FoR, 29 Great James 
St., London, W.C.1. CHA 5752. 


PARTNER NEEDED as. cook-housekeeper in 
Healing Centre (Hants-Berks border). No capital 
required but own income an advantage. Knowledge 
of food reform and vegetarian cooking necessary. 
Unfurnished bed-sitting room (can be double) in 
centrally heated house. Cooking by Esse and elec- 
tricity. Kitchen cleaned, vegetables prepared. Box 
No. 52. 

PERSONNEL OFFICER. Vacancy exists for a 
capable man to take charge of the Personnel Dept. 
of a large manufacturing Co. Should have had 
previous experience in this type of work. Appli- 
cant’s ability and approach to people is most 
important. Apply, by letter, to C. W. Cheney and 
Sons Ltd., Factory Rd., Hockley, Birmingham, 19. 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


SMALL UNFURNISHED ROOM and if possible 
kitchenette, own W.C. essential. Anywhere within 
50 miles London. Active elderly lady. Box No. 54. 


PERSONAL 


CARPET FITTERS, cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers. Phone: TEM 2776. 
Daytime or FOR 3880 Nights. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 SWIss Cottage 4904 


IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give thia 
number when making your next purchase : L336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.I. 


JOIN WESTMINSTER Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. SLOane 2036. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
possible. Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greeting cards, etc., 
on sale. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.A E. for details. 

POSTERS, TICKETS, SHOWCARDS, SLOGANS. 
Handwritten or screen printed. Clarke's, 41 South- 
cote Road, Bournemouth. 

SOS PEACE CAFE. £180 is urgently required m 
the next ten days to pay distress levies, rates, rent 
and other outstanding bills which mounted up priar 
to Ken Lane taking over on Dec. 29. The cafe is 
now paying its way. CND secretaries and customers 
please send immediately for details of how you cam 
help to save the only CND cafe in Londoa. 
Kenneth Lane, Peace Cafe, 457 Fulham Rd., S.W.10. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 8&8 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 


LITERATURE 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY—- 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.*' Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information af 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
St. Glasgow, C.1., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.1. 

LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs, RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
wW.6 

POSITIVE WORK FOR PEACE—requires positive 
health : help yourself and the community by demand- 
ing Homeopathic treatment of your Doctor and/or 
Iccal hospital: break down medical ignorance and 
vested interests: learn the truth about medical 
teaching: write for booklet: PUBLIC GOOD OR 
OFFICIAL PREJUDICE ?—Committee for Homeo- 
pathy, 29 Down Green Lane, Wheathampstead, Nr. 
St. Albans, Herts. Please enclose 6d. for postage. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village. 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or coa- 
ventional catering. Wegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 


FOR SALE 


SUCCESSFUL MFETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
ied ‘“‘on sale or return” for meetings of all 
inds. Housmans Beokshop, the Peace News book- 
meg 5 Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London. 
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Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, February 24 . 
CRICCIETH to PORTMADOC: Wales against 
the Bomb March. 2 p.m. The Maes. 8 p.m. Junior 
School, The Avenue. Meeting: Michael Foot and 
others. CND. 


CROYDON: 3 p.m. Town Hall. Double-your- 
Number March for Aldermaston. Assemble 2.30 p.m. 
YCND. 


HAMMERSMITH: 2.30 p.m. Shepherds Bush. 
Poster Parade. YCND. 


LEEDS: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Carlton Hill, 
Woodhouse Lane. PPU Yorkshire Area AGM. 


OXFORD: March inside arca of total destruction 
by two-megaton bomb. Assemble 9.30 a.m. St. 
Giles. Meeting 3.30 p.m. St. Giles. Dr. Antoin- 
ette Pirie. Information: Watton, 22 Farndon Rd. 
CND. 


STAINES: 2.30 p.m. High St. Pre-Aldermaston 
Motorcade, mass Jeafleting and recruiting. Motor- 
cade leaves Sandelis Ave., Ashford, 2 p.m. YCND. 


Sunday, February 25 
PORTMADOC to BLAENAU  FFESTINIOG: 
Wales against the Bomb March. 9.30 a.m. Port- 
madoc (High St.) Public Mecting 4.30 p.m. CND. 
- LONDON, N.1.: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross. Leonard Tomkinson: 
“© Chinese Philosophers." Universal Religion-Pacifist 
Fellowship. 
Tuesday, February 27 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
P. Crane (Appeal for Amnesty): ‘‘ Breaking the 
Barrier of Silence.’’ Discussion. South — Place 
Ethical Society. ‘ 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area PPU. All members_welcome. Busi- 
ness, future plans, discussions. Informal. 


Wednesday, February 28 _ 
CAMBORNE: 7.30 p.m. Community Centre. 
Film Show including ‘‘ Shadow of Hiroshima. 


CND. ' 
Thursday, March 1 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Dorrie & Bill Gotch: “ Little 


Gems.*' PPU. 
Friday, March 2 
DUBLIN: 8&8 pm. 6 Eustace St. Arlo Tatum : 
“Peace Action in a Violent World."' Irish Pacifist 
Movement. 
YORK: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse. Judith 
Hart, MP. YCND. 
Saturday. March 3-Sunday, March @ 
MACCLESFIELD: Quaker Vigil for Peace for 
24 hours. 3 p.m. March 3 to 3 p.m. March 4. 
Tewn Hall. Information: Macclesfield 4846. 31 
Victoria Rd. SoF. 
Saturday, March 3 
BRISTOL: 3 p.m. Horfield Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
300 Gloucester Rd., 7. WRI Party. Admission 
free. Music, refreshments. PPU. i 
STAINES 2.30 p.m. High St. Masa leaffeting and 
recruiting. Open air.speaker. YCND. 


WELLINGBOROUGH: 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., St. John’s St. South Midlands Area Mtg. 
Trefor Davies: ‘‘ The Pacifist Movement and the 
Future.’" PPU. 

YORK: 2.30—4.30 p.m. King's Sq. 
meeting. YCND. 

Sunday, March 4 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., Cartmel. Barnaby Martin: ‘London te» 
Moscow.’' Grange Peace Group. 

DUBLIN: 3.15 p.m. 62 Crannagh Rd., Rathfare- 
ham Song Recital: Arlo Tatum accompanied by 
Rhoda Coghill. Irish Pacifist Movement. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Discussion : ‘‘ The 
Approach to Christianity."" Tea. Movement for 
Pacifist Church. 

_ YORK: 2.30 p.m. March from Minster to Maa- 
sion House. Silent vigil: 3-4 p.m. YCND. 


Wednesday, March 7 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : 7.30 p.m. Frienda’ 
Mtg. Hse., 78 Jesmond Rd., CND and Committee 
of 100 speakers. Debate: ‘Is Civil Disobedience 
Justified 2°" CND. 

Friday, March 9 

HORNCHURCH: 8 p.m. Holy Cross Church 
Hall (near Roneo Corner). Gerald Gardiner, Q.C.: 
‘* Abolition of Capital Punishment."* Way-to-Peaca 
Group. 

LONDON. W.C.1.: 12.30 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Peter Benensom: 
“* Amnesty.'’ Buffet Lunch. SoF. 

Saturday, March 10 

COVENTRY: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse, Hil 

See Morrison : ‘' Pacifism in the New Era.” 
Friday, March 16—Monday. March 19 
IPSDEN: Weekend course : Philosophy of nos- 


Opeo-adr 


violence. Particulars: Warden, Braziers Park, 
Ipsden, Oxon. 
AAI UML CTA aT LLL TL To 
Every week! 
SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: Central Library, 2.30-5 p.m. 
ee News selling. Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 
CROYDON: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, 


High St. — manning a bookstall, leafletting. 10 
a.m. — 5.45 p.m. YCND. 


LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd, off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 

SUNDAYS 

NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 pm. Slab Sq. Open Mtg 
Then in _‘‘Flying Horse’’ Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: Toynbce Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
*Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 

THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.1l: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.t! Group PPU 
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Indian sit-down 


‘A THOUSAND mile, 99-day march from 
“" Sevagram to Delhi ended last month in 
a sit-down outside Prime Minister Nehru’s 
residence. 


The marchers, 38 in all, were demanding 
an end to. the “Party and pomp” which 
were harming democracy in India and 
widening the gulf between the people and 
their representatives in legislatures. 


The “‘satyagrahis” assembled at Seva- 
gram, where Gandhi once had his head- 
quarters, setting out only after sufficient 
press and platform publicity had been given 
to their campaign and three letters sent to 
the Prime Minister asking for a meeting 
with him. 


They took with them a demand that the 
Prime Minister shift from his present official 
residence to the ordinary quarters of the 
members of Parliament, and that he, as the 
political personality par excellence, contest 
the ensuing election as representative of 
the people instead of taking a party label. 


After sitting in silent protests at the gate 
of Mr. Nehru’s residence they were told 
that the Premier would see them the next 
day, and on this they withdrew. 


Writing about the march in Bhoodan 
(February 3), Prof. Gora said that “ We 
were encouraged in our efforts by the very 
favourable response of the people when the 
proposals were put before them on the 
several occasions afforded to us by the 
march.” 


They now aim to enrol a thousand volun- 
teers for a sit-down (satyagraha) when the 
new Parliament assembles, demanding the 
dissolution of party blocs and whips and 
“ programmes for the withdrawal of pomp.” 


“A government should provide food, 
shelter, full employment, social security and 
honest neighbourhood for all the people,” 
says Prof. Gora. “To this end we consider 
that the obstacles of party and pomp should 
be removed so that democracy may be able 
to deliver the goods to the people.” 


Confidence 


RECALLING a special issue of the now 

extinct Collier’s magazine which in 
1951 discussed in the USA a future invasion 
of the USSR, a recent editorial in The 
Nation suggested that the invasion is now 
taking place from the west, and refers to 
the pacifists who walked from San Francisco 
to Moscow and agitated for nuclear dis- 
armament, and to the protest voyage to 
Vladivostok of the ketch “ Phoenix” cap- 
tained by Earle Reynolds. 


The editorial concluded: “‘ Several things 
are proved by these exercises. Clearly it is 
a mistake to dismiss pacifists as tacticians. 
The invasions are attended by more pub- 
licity than the Pentagon can secure with all 
its press agents. It is also good to note 
that conventional warfare is not dead. 
Admiral Reynolds’ flagship (and entire 
navy) is a ketch, while Field Marshal 
Muste’s forces have walked all the way 
from San Francisco, except in crossing the 
Atlantic and the English Channel, 


“For its part, however, The Nation has 
more confidence in these converging forces 
than if they flew at mach three speed and 
carried all the nuclear bombs in the world.” 


Millions ‘ dead’ 


AN imaginary nuclear attack (Exercise 
+* Toesin B) on 15 Canadian cities last 
year killed 2,215,342 persons and_ injured 
another 1,587,007. There was no estimate 
for deaths from radiation poisoning. 


Toronto “blew up” at 10.45 at night 
with 850,000 killed and injured. Montreal 
was hit six minutes later with nearly 
1,000,000 dead. The Prime Minister, John 
Diefenbaker, would have been killed in his 
Sussex Drive basement when a Bomb wiped 
out Ottawa. 


‘He stayed behind as he said he would 
in the case of a rea] attack,” the Globe and 


Mail Overseas reported. 


The facts of life 


The Labour MP for Pembrokeshire cannot bring himself 
to believe ‘‘ that Western civilisation can be defended in 
this harsh and terrible century by sticks and: bailoons, 
pious resolutions or by sitting on your behind in Trafalgar 
Square ’’. Everybody knows, in fact, that Western civili- 
sation can be defended by arranging to have it scorched 
and disintegrated, and by calculating in a large enough 
scale of human death—so much more forward-looking and 
beneficial than sitting on pavements. Especially for the 
children. Disgraceful, the way kids are exposed to the 
perils of sitting on their behinds. 


It reminds me of a verse or two from the little-known 
First-century fragment discovered in the waste-paper 
basket of a Dead Sea cave, comprising a paragraph from 
the Temple Gazette. It was part of the column “ Jottings 
from the High Priest”’. It reads: — 


“*f cannot believe that our national and religious 
heritage is well served by people getting themselves 
crucified. In this harsh and terrible century, we cannot 
hold our own identity by a lot of idealistic talk about 
loving enemies and agreeing with our adversaries quickly. 
Pleasant stories about lost sheep and prodigal sons do not 
alter the facts of political life. Whatever we might 
privately fee! about the nature and distribution of power, 
the fact remains that power lies with the princes of this 
world. So far as Jerusalem is concerned, neither | nor the 
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constituency party of the Saducees will trim our sails on 
this issue for the sake of popularity. 

“* Now that the poor deluded carpenter is out of the 
way, we hope these people have learned their lesson. 
Make no mistake. The Temple is a fact of life. This 
other business will be forgotten in a couple of moons or 
so.” 

The translation is somewhat free. Historians think it 
likely that the fragment was hurled into the waste-paper 
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these politicians. They 
are profound and far- 
seeing. Lost in admir- 
ation as we are, 
though, we simply 
have to get up off our 
chilled behinds, lay 
aside our sticks and balloons (what balloons?) and get 
on with producing. this paper. 

As the Labour MP for Pembrokeshire will have con- 
vinced you, we need your help. There’s a taximeter device 
up above. It is one of the facts of this paper’s life. Let’s 
set it clocking madly. 

JACK SHEPHERD 
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Payola moves into the fallout 
shelter business 


A COUPLE of years ago, there 
appeared in our national jargon a 


: 2 : owever, on t 
word which is expressive of what However, on the 


He also asserted that neither he nor his case. When Carlino testified —and_ this 
law firm had ever represented Lancer. aspect is typically USA—he diverted at- 
same day Benjamin tention from the issue by resorting to 
Tessler, president of Lancer, told the New McCarthyism. Without a shred of evidence, 


makes the U.S.A. tick. The word is york Journal American that Carlino had he linked Mark Lane to Communism on 


“payola”. It means, simply, old- 
fashioned graft, but somehow its sound 
gears it aptly to our era of automation. 


Payola came into prominence in con- 
nection with the 1959 television quiz 
scandals. A key figure in these cases was 
Charles van Doren, a young university pro- 
fessor and member of a noted literary 
family who, after denying it for months, 
confessed that the TV. quiz shows on 
which he had won $129,000 in prizes, had 4 
been rigged. Next it was disclosed that 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By Jim Peck 


the basis that Lane’s realistic views on the 
futility of fallout shelters made him auto- 
matically a Communist stooge. Governor 
Rockefeller, a national figure in the Re- 
publican Party and a leader of the pro- 
shelter forces, naturally testified in favour 
of Carlino. 


A mass picket demonstration demanding 
repeal of Carlino’s shelter legislation took 
place in front of New York State’s Capital 
in Albany on February 12. The New York 
Times reported: “The demonstration ap- 


large numbers of disc jockeys were accept- 
ing payola from record companies for 
plugging certain records. Finally it was 
revealed that payola prevailed, not only 
on TV. and radio, but in many. other. in- 
dustries, with the consumers inevitably the 
victims. 


* 


Charles van Doren’s case was settled 
only recently, when he pleaded guilty to 
perjury charges and received a suspended 
sentence. This was no longer front-page 
news. But what was—and still is—is a 
new payola case, this one involving fallout 
shelters. It is a sad commentary on our 
state of ethics that payola should pop up 
in connection with what some people re- 
gard— mistakenly or not-—as human 
survival. 


Main figure in the fallout shelter payola 
case is a leading New York Republican 
politician who is speaker in the State 
Assembly: Joseph Carlino. His accuser is 
Mark Lane, a Democratic State Assembly- 
man and an outstanding liberal. Long 
active in civil rights, Lane went on a 
Freedom Ride last summer with his friend, 
Percy Sutton, head of the New York City 
NAACP. On Civil Defence Day, he joined 
our picket demonstration at Civil Defence 
headquarters. 


Lane explains: “ The basic charge is that 
Mr. Carlino was a member of the board 
of directors of a fallout shelter firm at the 
same time that he rushed a bill through 
the state legislature (for $100,000,000 ex- 
penditure on shelters) which could benefit 
that firm and that in fact that firm, Lancer 
Industries, widely publicised Mr. Carlino’s 
name in connection with their entry into 
the fallout shelter business. 


“On November 21 Speaker Carlino told 
the Associated Press that he had ‘not made 
five cents from his association with Lancer.’ 


been paid $100 for each of the three meet- 
ings of the board of directors he attended, 
had served as Lancer’s attorney, and had 
been paid $5,000 in that capacity. 


“When I asked Mr. Tessler and Mr. 
Dallago (treasurer of the company) why 
the New York State Legislature was going 
to pass a special interest bill for them, they 
both stated on numerous occasions that 
“we have a big New York politician work- 
ing on the bill for us. Mr. Carlino is in 
our hip pocket and anything we want 
done, our friend Joe Carlino will do for 
us '.”” 

The state legislature’s committee on 
ethics and guidance held hearings on the 


peared to be the largest here since the rent 
and discrimination protests of the late 
1940s.” 


Most of the many-hundred demonstrators 
were students and women, the two categor- 
ies of people who have been most active in 
the recent upsurge of peace action. They 
braved near-zero weather to journey to 
Albany for the picketing. 


Mark Lane, in addressing the demon- 
strators, warned that they, too, may be 
accused of being “ Communist sympathizers 
and Communist dupes.” 


As I have written in this column, Mc- 
Carthyism in the USA is far from dead. 
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Where these questions lead 


QN the fourth day of the trial at the 
Old Bailey the Attorney-General 
was questioning Michael Randle. 
The two men made a striking con- 
trast. Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller, embellished by a lawyer's 
wig and gown, a man at the peak of 
his career, receiving a salary of 
£5,000 a year, was confronted by a 
man half his age, soberly -dressed, 
earning between £7 and £9 a week, 
whose record of resistance against 
nuclear weapons already included 
two terms of imprisonment and 
would clearly include more before 
very long. 
Fhe Attorney-General asked his questions in 
a hectoring manner, “ Would you leave 
that to me?” he snapped when Michael 
Randle asked if he need answer a que> 
tion. Insinuatingly, he asked: ‘ Why are 
you so reluctant to say whether you are 
a pacifist or not?” Michael Randle 
answered the questions straightforwardly 
and honestly, Asked if he agreed with a 
passage in a document saying that the 
time had come for breaches of the law, 
he replied “Certainly,” and then added 
“The more frequently the better.” There 
were occasional touches of humour in his 
replies, as when he referred to Pat Pottle 
as ‘“‘M’ learned friend Mr. Pottle.” 


Similar contrasts occurred throughout the 
trial. Pat Pottle, with his hair jutting 
aggressively forward and an unmistakable 
London accent, questioned Air-Commu- 
dore Magill, standing to attention in RAF 
uniform, 

Radical Britain confronted official Britain 
all the time. The reul trial at the Old 
Bailey was not of the defendants, but of 
two sets of values and two completely 
opposed attitudes to the world. 


The facts of the case were not in dispute. 
The defendants agreed that they had con- 
spired to enter the Wethersfield air base 
in an attempt to prevent it from operat- 
ing. The only question was whether the 
action was, as the charge put it, “ pre- 
judicial to the interest and safety of the 
State.” But this matter was never debated 
in Court. The Attorney-General argued 
that the only judge of the State’s interests 
must be the State itself. After a long 
legal argument the Judge upheld this 
view, accordingly, the defence were un- 
able to use expert witnesses like Dr. 
Linus Pauling and Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt to question whether the existence of 
the Wethersfield air base was in the in- 
terests of the State—although Pat Pottle 
made a valiant effort to do so. 

Behind the Judge’s refusal to admit the 
expert witnesses was a well-established 
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constitutional theory. As this theory runs, 
if everybody in the country has a right 
to decide what the interests of the State 
are, and to take illegal action if they dis- 
agree with the interpretation of the State 
authorities, then government would be 
impossible. 


This was the Attorney-General’s argument 


when he said in his closing speech that if 
the Committee of 100 succeeded “It 
would be the end of the rule of law, and 
would lead to the end of democracy, to 
anarchy and to a dictatorship.” So the 
Government must be allowed to decide: 
but if the electorate doesn’t approve of 
its decisions it can always vote it out of 
office at the next general election. What 
harms the safety of the State is a political 
matter which must be decided within the 
framework of politics and not within the 
legal system. It is not for a jury to 
decide on what constitutes the safety of 
the State, nor on what is beneficial or 
prejudicial to it. The jury’s task is to 
decide whether or not the defendants 
have undertaken acts which, within the 
terms of the law, are by definition pre- 
judicial! to the interests of the State. 


x 


But however well established this theory is, 


it isn’t very appropriate to our times. It 
was formulated when the State had a 
good deal less power than it has now, 
when its power to kill millions of people 
in a very short time was unthought of. 
But the twentieth century has changed all 
that. The events that have done this 
were frequently referred to at the trial: 
Hitler, the concentration camps, the Eich- 
mann case. The present French experi- 
ence might well have been mentioned 
too: presumably, if we were in the situa- 
tion that France is in, and if people were 
being prosecuted for acts of civil dis- 
obedience committed in protest against 
the use of torture, the fact that torture 
was used would not be relevant to the 
case, 


Our experience, in fact, shows that the 


State is the most dangerous criminal in 
the twentieth century. In the face of con- 
centration camps, torture and policies of 
mass extermination it is ludicrous to say 
that you must wait five years for an elec- 
tion before you can pass judgment on 
these policies. It is the plain duty of 
every man to make continual judgments 
about the morality of his Government's 
acts. It is not only Committee of 100 
supporters who are aware of this, It was 
made clear at the Nuremberg trial that 
Governments are also aware of it: but 
for obvious reasons Governments are 
only prepared to apply these principles to 
the actions of others. It is a different 
matter when it comes to your own Gov- 
ernment. Hence the refusal to allow 
Eichmann to be mentioned in the Old 
Bailey. 


“Where are we getting to?” asked the 


“T don’t know where these ques- 
are going to lead,” said the 


Judge. 
tions 
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Attorney-General. Of course they were 
both uneasily aware of where the ques- 
tions were leading. The six defendants 
were trying to get the jury to make a 
judgment on the morality of the Govern- 
ment’s actions; they were trying to make 
the English legal system fit the facts of 
the twentieth century. It is an open ques- 
lion whether the Courts and the jury 
system are the best way of doing this. 
But clearly there needs to be some way 
of keeping a close check on the State's 
actions, particularly as Parliamentary 
opposition has proved useless in all these 
cases. This was the great importance of 
this trial: it raised the question. ‘“ Regina 
v. the Committee of 100” may have a 
historic importance, 


* 


It is not a criticism of the Court to say that 


in this case it was acting in a political 
way. As we have suggested, the constitu- 
tion of this country obliges the Courts to 
act in a political way. But the atmo- 
sphere of the Courts disguises this poli- 
tical function. However much the lawyers 
may argue that the law has nothing to do 
with morality (at the Old Bailey the Judge 
said: “ This case has nothing to do with 
morality ’’ and the Attomey-General said: 
“Tt is simply a matter of litigation ”’) the 
ceremonial attached to the Courts sug- 
gests not administrative arrangements but 
moral judgment. What is in essence the 
defence of a decision reached by Mr. 
Macmillan and his ministers (of whom 
the Attorney-General is one) is made to 
appear as a question of good and evil. 


In arguing that the trial was not of the 


defendants’ beliefs and sincerity but 
whether they had conspired to commit a 
criminal act, the Attorney-General had a 
reasonable case. One would have had 
more respect for him if he had stuck to 
that case. But while saying that matters 
of belief were irrelevant when the defence 
tried to raise them he was quite happy to 
raise such matters when they suited him. 
His questions about Michael Randle’s 
pacifist beliefs were clearly designed to 
prejudice the jury by suggesting that the 
defendants were not only opposed to 
nuclear weapons but to all weapons. His 
questions about the wages the Committee 
employees were paid seemed intended to 
cast suspicion on their sincerity (how can 
sincere people be paid ?) And his threats 
to take the trial into camera when the 
defence tried to establish that there were 
nuclear bombs on the planes based at 
Wethersfield (hardly a piece of informa- 
tion that would startle the Russians) in- 
dicates an attempt to make the trial more 
relevant to the Official Secrets Act than 
it was. 


t 


The Attorney-General was obviously em- 


barrassed by the fact that only six of the 
conspirators were charged. At first he 
tried to suggest that this was because the 
six were the most responsible for what 
had happened. Since witnesses admitted 
that they were just as responsible he 
could not go on with this line. So he 
justified himself by a veiled thréat, “ You 
may think others may count themselves 
as fortunate whether on account of age 
(an obvious reference to Lord Russell 
and an obvious lie; age had not prevented 
them from charging him before), or for 
any other reasons that they are not in the 
dock.” It is a pity that the defence could 
not have made clear that one of the 
reasons might well have been the political 
embarrassment of the Government. 


The Judge appeared throughout the trial to 


share the views of Sir Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller. Manningham-Buller was 
allowed to ask questions about the wit- 
nesses’ beliefs which had been denied the 
defence (though the defending counsel, 
Mr. Jeremy Hutchinson, used this oppor- 
tunity very effectively later), And Man- 
ningham-Buller’s demands were inevitably 
acceded to. The Judge also kept giving 


when he 
affected if the six people promised to take 
no further part in civil disobedience. And 


clear indications of his own political 
biases. When Pat Pottle asked Air 
Commodore Magill whether he would 
obey all the orders that were given him, 
the Judge interrupted “ He is an officer 
of Her Majesty's Forces.” When the 
question of the bomb-carrying planes 
came up he wamed the defence, saying: 
“There might be information for hungry 
ears.” When Mr. Hutchinson suggested 
that it might be our duty to commit civil 
disobedience if legislation ending free 
speech was passed in this country, the 
Judge commented: “I don’t think you 
ought to ask him to make that hypo- 
thesis in rhis country” (italics ours), All 
this hardly seems in accord with the 
Judge's advice to the jury, “It may well 
be that some of you have views one way 
or the other upon nuclear weapons. 
Don’t allow those views to affect your 
minds or judgments in coming to a ver- 
dict in this case, dismiss this from your 
minds.” 


{n his remarks after the jury had found 
the six guilty the Judge made an even more 
openly political statement. He even in- 
dulged in a very obvious form of blackmail 
said his judgment would be 


his remark that Lord Russell was “ old 


enough to know better than to incite a lot 
of young people to break the laws of this 
country * made the prosecution's refusal to 


prosecute Lord Russell even more odd. 
And for all his refusal to consider morality 
where the defendants were concerned, his 
final remarks were full of moral overtones 


(he told the jury that they had brought ia 


a “ righteous ” verdict). 


The Judge made it clear that the severe 
sentence was passed primarily as a deter 
rent. The Committee of 100 and its sup- 


porters now have one clear duty to the six 


who are in jail—to show the authorities 
that they are not deterred by such a sen- 
tence. Official England is no doubt pleased 
with its work. It is up to radical England 


to make that pleasure as short lived as 


possible. 
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‘This is not a political prosecution ’ 


OLD 
‘SECRETS’ 


BAILEY 
TRIAL 


from Peace News reporters 


“ ALL persons having any business 
7G ‘ 
to do with my Lords the Queen’s 
Justices let them draw nigh and give 
their attendance. God Save the 
Queen!” 


The Judge, Mr. Havers, in red and white 
ermine and a wig walks in unassumingly. 
The other learned members of the bar 
bewigged and gowned bow low in defer- 
ence, 


The spectators in the stceply sloped gal- 
lery look down into the court. Best wood 
panelling everywhere. The prisoners sit in 
the wooden dock--five young men and a 
young woman. Prison warders sit im- 
mediately behind them. 


On the ground level of the Court, im- 
mediately below the dock, is a long table. 
The instructing solicitor for the defence and 
his assistants sit on one side, the police (in 
plain clothes) on the other. Behind them, 
the courtroom slopes upwards. To the right 
with their backs towards the spectators, the 
Attorney-General, the Barristers, law stu- 
dents and other privileged persons. To the 
left, the jury: ten men and two women. 


Facing the defendants and dominating the 
Court sits the Judge, Mr. Justice Havers. 
His glasses are “squared off” on top and 
he looks constantly over the top of them. 
He sits slightly aslant his enormous high- 
back wooden chair. His face shows traces 
of humour, 


“ Criminal contempt ”’ 


The first session of Regina versus Com- 
mittee of 100 opened late at about 11.30 
on Monday, Feb. 12. (The murder case 
that preceded it had gone on longer than 
was expected.) Before the jury were sworn 
in the Attorney-General rose, and held up 
a leaflet which he said was being distri- 
buted in the vicinity of the court, It was 
entitled Regina versus the Committee of 
100, and was in his submission prima facie 
evidence of criminal contempt of court. 
(The leaftet had a reproduction of the 
sketch of Wethersfield base. It accused the 
Government of not applying the law im- 
partially to all the members of the Com- 
mittee and preferring to prosecute six indi- 
viduals. The Committee, it stated, was 
proud of the Wethersfield demonstration 
and determined that this kind of resistance 
would continue on a still larger scale.) 

The Judge agreed that this was prima 
facie evidence of very serious criminal con- 
tempt. The jury would be asked if they 
had seen or read the leaflet before being 
empanelled. But none of the jury had seen 
or read the leaflet. They were sworn-in, 
after several objections, and the trial com- 
menced. Once again the Attorney-General 
rose. 

He is a big man, His face is very full 
and red and his mouth turns down at the 
corners. He obviously attended “a really 
good school.” 

“This is not,” said the Attorney-General, 
“a political prosecution. The accused are 
not being prosecuted for an offence of a 
political character or on account of any 
views they may hold. They are being pro- 
secuted on account of their conduct which, 
the prosecution submits, amounted to the 
commission of a criminal offence.” 

The Attorney-General explained  care- 
fully the offences with which the accused 
were charged. It was alleged that they had 
conspired together to enter a prohibited 
place, Wethersfield air base, on December 
9, 1961, for a purpose prejudicial to the 
safety and interest of the state. They had 
also conspired, together with persons un- 
known, to incite others to enter the base 
for such a purpose, They were therefore 
charged with two offences against section 
one of the Official Secrets Act of 1911. 

On December 6, 1961, the Committee's 


premises in Goodwin Street and the homes 
of five of the accused had been searched 
by the police. A large number of docu- 
ments had been found. Some were being 
used as exhibits by the prosecution, The 
bundle of 80 exhibits in photostat form 
were then handed to members of the jury. 
Some of the exhibits were several pages 
long. They included Committee Minutes, 
leaflets, extracts from the diary of one of 
the accused, notes and jottings, and a list 
of people who had attended Michael 
Randle's sister’s 21st birthday party. 


“* Breaking the law ”’ 


Minutes of the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee in October, 1960, showed that its 
purpose from the start had been to orga- 
nise civil disobedience—-‘ which is another 
way of saying, breaking the law.” A Work- 
ing Group was set up at this first meeting 
to consider various projects for civil dis- 
obedience and the legal penalties involved. 
Randle, Dixon and Hatton had all been 
founder members of the Committee and 
present at its first meeting. The others had 
joined later. All of them were also mem- 
bers of the Working Group. 


The Attorney-General then read passages 
from a policy memorandum, Exhibit 24: 


“ Civil disobedience is an unusual and 
extreme measure to take especially in a 
more or Jess democratic society. It is 
made necessary because the situation we 
face is perilous in the extreme. Even 
under democracy civil disobedience may 
be called for in a situation of great ur- 
gency or where human rights are being 
violated.” 

Another memorandum showed that the 
Committee had from the start contemplated 
obstructing nuclear weapons establishments. 
The Attorney also read extracts from the 
Committee leaflet “Act or Perish * which 
called for a movement of non-violent re- 
sistance to nuclear weapons and all weapons 
of mass destruction and accused the Gov- 
ernments of East and West of exposing 
the peoples of the world to appalling peril. 

“Respect for the law,” the Attorney- 
General read on, “is important and only 
a very profound conviction can justify 
actions which flout the law. It is generally 
admitted that, in the past, many such actions 
have been justified. Christian martyrs broke 
the law, and there can be no doubt that 
Majority opinion at that time condemned 
them for doing so.” 

The Attorney-General looked up from 
the exhibits: There you have it in their 
own words, that their intention was to 
“flout the law.” 


** Sole judges of security ’” 


He now turned his attention to the events 
directly leading up to the Wetherstield 
demonstration. Minutes were produced to 
show that all the accused had been party 
to the plans and had indeed played a major 
part in organising it. The Court would 
hear later that no less than 20,000 of the 
leaflet entitled Mass Resistance had been 
distributed and 40,000 of the General Brief- 
ing for Wethersfield which contained a 
map of the base and stated specifically that 
the intention was to ground all aircraft and 

emand the reclaiming of the base for 
civilian purposes, 

The accused might well agree that they 
had done all this but argue that their 
actions were not prejudicial to the safety 
of the state. He would call Air Commo- 
dore Magill, the Director of Operations at 
the Air Ministry, to prove that Wethers- 
field was occupied by United States Air 
Force squadrons assigned to the Supreme 
Allicd Command, Europe, and had a vital 
part to play in the defence of Britain and 
other NATO countries, 

The natural consequence of putting this 


airfield out of action, said Sir Reginald, 
would be to impair the defence of Britain. 


He quoted from the judgment in a case 
during the first world war in which the 
Judge had ruled that ‘“ Those who are re- 
sponsible for national security must be the 
sole judges of what the national security 
requires.” That judgment was in no way 
binding but he hoped that the jury would 
give it due consideration. 


Mrs. Allegranza had said when arrested: 
“T do not agree my actions are prejudicial 
to the security of the state. On the contrary 
I think that the state’s action is contrary to 
the interests of the people who live in it.” 


“The accused,” said Sir Reginald, “ may 
be completely and utterly sincere in their 
beliefs but we are not concerned with that 
but with the facts.” 


Deliberately to do something to immobi- 
lise any part of our defence, a ship or an 
aircraft, was in his submission, seeking to 
do something prejudicial to the safety and 
interests of the state. 


This was the end of day one. At the 
commital stage of the trial the defendants 
had said that their defence would be that 
their actions were not prejudicial to the 
safety and interest of the state. The prose- 
cution were now attempting to have this 
tuled out of order. 


Bail was granted to all the defendants 
after they had given an assurance that they 
would not take part in or encourage any 
demonstration or distribution of literature 
in the precincts of the Old Bailey. 


Why six in the dock 


When the trial recommenced Pat Pottle 
announced that he would defend himself. 


The Attorney-General concluded his case. 
There were three things for the jury to 
decide. 


!. Had the accused agreed to try to enter 
and to get others to enter Wethersfield air 
base. 


2. What did they intend to do having 
entered the base. In his submission this 
was clearly to block and immobilise it. 


3. Was this purpose prejudicial to the 
safety and interest of the state. Again in 
his submission any interference with the 
defence system of the country must obvi- 
ously be so. 


“You may perhaps wonder,” the Attor- 
ney-General concluded, “‘ why it is that only 
these six are in the dock and why it is 
others have not also been charged. In the 
submission of the prosecution these are the 
organisers and they bear a heavy respon- 
sibility. 

Chicf Inspector Stratton of the Special 
Branch was the first prosecution witness. 
He looked neat and confident as he stepped 
into the witness box and took the oath. 
On November 27, 1961, he said, he had 
gone to the Committee Office at Goodwin 
Street. Randle had been at Junch but 
Dixon, who was there, said he was in 
charge during Randlec’s absence, While he 
was there he heard Chandler answering the 
telephone and giving details of the Weth- 
ersiicld demonstration. 

Allegranza was also in the office and had 
answered queries about the demonstration 
from people who came into the office and 
given them copies of the leaflet, Next day 
he and others had kept watch on the office 
and had seen Pottle and Allegranza putting 
leaflets into envelopes. 

Inspector Stratton also told of the raid 
on the Committee office on December 6 
and the subsequent arrest on December 8 
of Hatton, Chandler, Dixon, Allegranza and 
Randle. 

Pottle had evaded arrest and had not 
been arrested until February 6. 


February 23, 1962, PEACE NEWS—S5 


Pat Pottle in a sit-down demonstration 
outside the Russian Embassy 


Jeremy Hutchinson, QC, for the defence, 
asked if Mr. Stratton had been informed 
of the Committee’s activities. 


The Inspector paused. At first, he said, 
he had been kept fully informed. Lately 
the Committee had not been so forthcom- 
ing. 

Did the Inspector realise that he was on 
the Committee press list ?—He did not, 


Did he realise that the Essex police had 
been informed of the Wethersfield demon- 
stration? The Judge interrupted. A wit- 
ness, he said, must only give first-hand in- 
formation. Mr. Stratton looked distinctly 
less composed now. 


He agreed that one of the purposes of 


the Committee’s demonstrations was to put 
forward the facts for the public. 


“Did you agree with those facts?—No. 


“ Have you made any kind of study about 
nuclear weapons or their results?” 

The Attorney-General interrupted, ‘‘ This 
cannot be relevant . . . any more than it 
can be relevant for accused to give their 
views on the matter.” 

The Court was silent. The crucial issue 
had come up. Would the Judge rule out 
any evidence which challenged the Govern- 
ment’s defence policy? 

Mr. IIuICHINSON: In my submission 
these persons are charged under the section 
which uses the words “in a manner preju- 
dicial to the state.” Therefore the jury must 
find out what their purpose was. 

The Judge said the witness was not an 
expert on nuclear matters and that his 
opinion was therefore irrelevant. Mr. 
Hutchinson then agreed to keep these ques- 
tions for the expert witnesses he would be 
calling later. The Judge nodded. 

Neither he nor the Attorney-General ob- 
jected that these experts and their evidence 
would be irrelevant. 

Had the key issue then been slipped in 
and decided upon so unobtrusively? 

Mr. Hfutchinson continued questioning 
Inspector Stratton: From all the documents 
in the case before the jury, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to show that any of these 
accused ever set out to obtain secret infor- 
mation in order to pass it on to the enemy, 
or anything like that?—-No, 
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He 


he is more than a match for Ionesco. 
At first he welcomed Yonesco as a new 
element in theatre, but he was quick to 
see through the cult, and to seize on the 
implications that lie behind the mumbo- 
pambo~ of Ionesco’s philosophy—the 
attempt to avoid any value judgment at 
all. (Clear evidence of cancer here, 
sir.” ‘Very well, leave it alone: it’s 
being true to its own nature.”) He insists 
on his right as a critic to examine a play 
in the light of reality outside the theatre. 
And so he refuses to be cheaply sardonic 
about a bomb play by Pearl Buck, and 
tmstead uses his New Yorker column to 
give Americans a timely but tactful re- 
minder of the realities of nuclear warfare. 


Skirmishes 


It is at this point, though, that one would 
like him to go a bit deeper. Tynan skir- 
mishes with the problem of what consti- 
tutes a theatrical experience in a 1956 
piece sparked off by the reaction to 
Sartre’s Nekrassov. He says, of Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, “ Behind its every line 

. there beats a passionate desire to 
improve the human condition. Honestly 
felt and truly expressed, this passion can 
generate a special and unique dramatic 
excitement, an irreplaceable theatrical 
heat.” This seems to me to be true, but 
to demand a much deeper analysis. How 
does Mother Courage work? Certainly 
not on the easy level of ‘‘ messages”; 
there is no optimistic “ healing” conclu- 
sion. Tynan at his best is, of course, 
fully aware of this. But too often he 
seems to damn plays for failing to pro- 
vide such a message, as his more recent 
dismissal of a play like Shelagh Delaney’s 
The Lion in Love confirms. Again, his 
dislike of Ionesco seems to have blinded 
him to the genuine human affirmation of 
Pinter’s The Caretaker. It is one thing to 
reject Cyril Connolly’s remark about 
artists being judged by the quality of 
their despair, but another to turn away 
from artists who are trying to look at 
and through our present desperate situa- 
tion without offering, as Tynan puts it, 
“‘ quack remedies.” 


The limitations of Tynan’s approach to 
reality are most clearly shown in his 
analysis of The Crucible. He describes 
the play as “poster art.” “The in- 
quisitors . . . are unmotivated fiends, and 
the atmosphere in which they flourished 
is never explored or accounted for.” 
Now although there are weaknesses in 
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A scene from’ “The Liying Room”. This play was hailed as a dramatic event in 1953 by Kenneth Tynan. 
Albert Hunt points out in his article how much has changed since then, largely due to Tynan’s influence. 


The Crucible (I agree that the last act 
falters), I have never been able to under- 
stand this particular criticism. The heart 
of The Crucible is Proctor’s cry, “I hear 
the boot of Lucifer, I see his filthy face ! 
And it is my face and yours, Danforth.” 
Proctor, the hero, knows that this is not 
something visited on him by wicked men, 
but a disease in which he himself is im- 
plicated: not original sin, but the con- 
sequences of actions he as an indi- 
vidual has failed to take. Far from being 
poster art, The Crucible is a statement 


wrung out of human experience. Tynan’s 
failure to respond to this statement sug- 
gests a weakness in his view of life. 
But I do not want to end on a carping note. 
Kenneth Tynan has done more for 
British theatre in the last ten years than 
any other critic now writing. I suggested 
earlier that Curtains is really about the 
intellectual growth of a generation. If 
the younger intellectuals no longer 
despise the theatre, if they have ceased to 
be hypnotised by Eliot’s tortured ambi- 
guities, if they see theatre as something 


relevant to their lives, it is because Tynan 
himself has fought his way out of the 
wilderness of the early fifties and has 
thrown his wit and his talent into the 
struggle for what he once called “a re- 
sponsible gaiety.” The fight isn’t yet won. 
As he himself pointed out recently in 
what was, I hope, a temporary moment 
of despondency, the breakthrough is in 
danger of breaking down. The danger 
will not seem so immediate as long as 
Kenneth Tynan is there to keep remind- 
ing us that it exists. 


ECUHUTANEOETATEETQAUTUTEUEOEECU USERS UTEELU AGU LETT OUAEAEAU TEEGATE EUAN eE UGH ADEGUOOEEGSBO AOS 


Anarchist realism 


is literature “concerned primarily with the 
physical expression of love rather than hate” 
that is suppressed. In all this he is con- 
cerned not with quoting juicy bits (as Mr. 
Sparrow is), but with showing the social 
effects of such literature and of what it is 
a symptom. Why his article is valuable is 
because it does not treat literature as some- 
thing separate from society, and because he 
does not use the criteria of a particular 
literary or political theory, but those of a 
system of ideas of which literature and 
politics are an integral part. 


SYSTEM OF IDEAS 


One of the faults of Nicolas Walters’ 
contributions to Anarchy is that he fails to 
make such an integration. He is aware of 
differences and similarities of opinion but 
apparently not of quality in literature. Thus 
he says of Orwell that he was a Puritan 
“like D. H. Lawrence and Colin MacInnes 

*” without realising how ludicrous the 
pairing is. And in his article on post-war 
English literature he fails to mention 
William Golding, Ivy Compton-Burtnett, 
Graham Greene or Evelyn Waugh, who 
with Joyce Cary and Angus Wilson (men- 
tioned in asides) have written demonstrably 
the most worthwhile post-war novels, 
while he discusses at length Wain, Amis, 
Braine and MacInnes, who fit his argument. 
He is too often blinkered by his political 
theory, while Alex Comfort sees more 
clearly for his. 


As with Alex Comfort’s article, Colin 
Ward’s writing, on whatever subject, is in- 
formed by being conceived as an integral 
part of a larger system of ideas All his 
articles are lively and intelligent. His maim 


themes are workers’ control, decentralisation 
and “de-institutionalisation” (his own word, 
for which he apologises). He forestalls and 
flattens criticism. For example, one of the 
most often quoted examples in arguments 
against an anarchist decentralised system is 
the railways. What happens when the train 
leaves one area and enters another? Sup- 
pose one commune chooses one gauge and 
the next a different one; and what a mess 
the timetable would be. He demolishes this 
in a footnote: “After all, if you travel 
across Europe, you go over the lines of a 
dozen systems—capitalist and communist— 
co-ordinated by freely arrived at agreement 
.. with no central authority.” 


WELL-INFORMED 


People too intelligent or well-informed to 
think of an anarchist as a foreigner with a 
hat pulled over his eyes and a smoking 
bomb in his hand, often say that anarchism 
is hopelessly idealistic and utopian, impos- 
sible to put into practice in an industrial 
society and human nature being what it is 
it wouldn't work anyway. Colin Ward's 
articles prove repeatedly how concerned a 
modern anarchist is with solving the prob- 
lems of modern society in practical terms 
now, not in some dimly foreseeable mil- 
jenial period. Reg Wright in ‘The gang 
system in Coventry” shows what can be 
and is being done within the structure of 
the present set-up. Looking to the past, 
Anarchy 5, devoted to the Snanish Revolu- 
tion of 1935, shows how much was actually 
achieved by the Spanish Collectives. 

An example of how well-informed these 
articles are is V.R.’s discussion of Hugh 
Thomas's The Spanish Civil War. The 


press at all levels greeted this book with 
happy adulation. The review in Anarchy 
was the only one I have read which was 
well enough informed to point out its de- 
ficiencies. V.R. says that Hugh Thomas 
“gives the impression that he is more con- 
cerned with the techniques of writing than 
with the problems of writing history,” 
(Richard Crossman chose it as one of his 
three books of the year, “chiefly for its 
style,”) and he goes on not to assert but 
demonstrate Thomas’s plagiarism and _ his 
mutilation of facts. 


PASSIONATE CONCERN 


In almost every article Anarchy shows a 
passionate concern for the way in which 
individual human beings are prevented from 
developing, and at the same time there is a 
vision of the unfulfilled potentialities of 
every human being. In Colin Ward’s bril- 
liant article, “‘ Where the shoe pinches,” he 
gives examples and evidence of the malevo- 
lent effect of every sort of institution, from 
asylums and prisons to institutional mater- 
nity and institutionalised old age. He does 
not say what should be done about them: 
instead he says what has already been done 
successfully about them on a limited scale; 
all that need be done is that the new ideas 
and systems should be extended. Some of 
the topics he discusses receive lengthier 
treatment in subsequent numbers, for 
example in several articles on education and 
the special number on prisons. In the num- 
ber devoted to adventure playgrounds, 
which is one of the most exhilarating 
things I have read for a long time, one 
sees the other side of the coin. Here, again 
by statements of actual achievements rather 
than of good intentions, one gets somewhere 
near an idea of what education should and 
could be 


The best articles are written from a posi- 


tion of commitment, commitment to the 
ideal of individual and collective human 
welfare, and, to return to the point I made 
about Alex Comfort’s article, it is because 
there is this coherent and organic politico- 
cultural position that they have their value. 
(i can think of no other magazine where the 
sentence “Consciousness of choice is the 
first essential of freedom” could have 
appeared in an article on physical educa- 
tion). It is lack of this that makes the New 
Statesman schizophrenic: as is often pointed 
out, it divides, literally, into two halves, 
political and cultural, the assumptions and 
stand-points of one half often contradicting 
those of the other. It is only when one 
ceases to chop up and compartmentalise 
human activities that one can begin to 
understand them. 

As the Left becomes increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the Parliamentary Labour Party 
it will go back to first principles, and if it 
goes back historically it may well pause at 
1886, the year when the Freedom Press 
was founded, and the year in which the 
Fabians, after an extraordinarily noisy de- 
bate, rejected William Morris’s rider to the 
effect that “. . . whereas no Parliamentary 
party can exist without compromise and 
concession .. . it would be a false step to 
take part in the Parliamentary contest.” 
Perhaps Morris was right after all. For 
those who think he was, Anarchy offers 
suggestions rather more to the point than 
the casting of a vote once in five years, For 
those who think he was wrong, it is a 
stimulating, informative and always thought- 
provoking magazine. 


RICHARD BOSTON 


Richard Boston read English at Cam- 
bridge. He wrote for GRANTA, DELTA and 
BROADSHEET, and was secretary to the 
University CND. He is now doing research 
on the history and literature of anarchism. 
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‘The struggle against the OAS calls 
for the use of violence ” 


EAN-PAUL SARTRE and Laurent 
Schwartz are two founder members 
of a League for resistance to fascism, 
which held its inaugural meeting on 
February 11. France Observateur, 
the French left wing weekly edited 
by Claude Bourdet, interviewed 
Sartre and Schwartz and some of 
their colleagues about the aims and 
methods of the League. We repro- 
duce here an abridged version of the 
discussion printed in France Obser- 
vateur on February 1. Gilles Mar- 
tinet and Serge Mallet represent 
Observateur in the discussion. 


SARTRE: The aim of the League is to 
bring together all the anti-fascist 
forces. I think the first essential is 
that we achieve unity within the 
League itself. We are at the moment 
only intellectuals, but intellectuals 
united for the struggle against 
fascism. 

We have no political ties, and those who 
belong to political parties have joined as 
individuals, not as party representatives. 
We do not want to substitute ourselves 
for the parties and trade unions, but 
simply to unite people wishing to struggle 
against fascism. The relations between 
the unions and between the parties don’t 
concern us; we want first to give an 
example. 

MartTINET: To fight the OAS effectively we 
must find original methods of action, and 


In this discussion 


our objective remains that of winning 
over politically a still floating population 
and mobilising its most active elements. 
If we have recourse to plastic bombing, 
for example, we shall look like a gang 
opposed to another gang and we allow 
the government to take advantage of the 
likeness between us and the OAS. 


SARTRE: I don’t think that plastic bombing 


by the left—I speak in the abstract— 
would be disapproved of by the general 
population. In the bourgeois houses 
where we live, when we are bombed they 
say, “Oh, well, he got himself mixed up 
with politics”; they assume that those 
who suffer from plastic bomb attacks are 
in the wrong. If the blame is spread 
equally and those supporting and financ- 
ing the OAS are also blamed for being 
bombed [ see no harm in it, and I don’t 
think the general population will. 


MARTINET: It’s true that, except for those 


directly involved, people are not moved 
by a ruined staircase or a collapsed wall. 
But if following a plactic bomb attack by 
the left some children were killed .. . 


MALLET: We would see how the Parisien 


libéré and l’Aurore would play up the 
affair, any they are unfortunately more 
widely read than our papers. 


ScHWARTz: Plastic bombing is a_ short- 


sighted method employed by an organisa- 
tion which is very smal] and which works 
under cover. We must find a violence of 
the masses. 


SARTRE: But mass violence is in contradic- 


tion to the secrecy of the operation. If 


Jean-Paul Sartre declares for 
violent resistance to the OAS 


above all we must pass from a defensive 
altitude to take the offensive. 


SarTRE: Personally I can see the defensive 
only in terms of a counter-attack, This 
presupposes a more compact and semi- 
clandestine organisation, and at the same 
time a choice of aims and methods. 


I believe that the cycle which goes from a 
plastic bomb attack to a token strike, 
from a strike to murder, and then again 
from murder to a strike, is a cycle which 
must end—as the example of Italian 
fascism shows—to the disadvantage of the 
workers and the forces of the left. When 
violence has its head you cannot curb it 
by demonstrations. 

For me the essential problem is to reject 
this theory whereby the left must not 
respond to violence with violence. One 
ean denounce men who give money to 
the OAS, or who publicly declare them- 
selves for the OAS. But to my mind this 
docs not seem sufficient. 

MaRrTINET: I also believe that the struggle 
against the OAS calls for use of violence, 
but there is a choice to make. Behind 
the physical confrontation (with the OAS) 


OXFORD CND 
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you call on the masses to present them- 
selves at the house of a certain gentle- 
man to take him away, at the moment 
you arrive there will be plenty of CRS 
(not police) between this gentleman and 
you. There is here a contradiction which 
must be resolved. 


SCHWARTZ: It is a contradiction which was 


resolved on November 1, when the PSU* 
held their demonstration. The people 
were called together without being told 
where they were going. At the last 
moment they were directed to place 
Clichy. We need not announce in ad- 
vance which member of the OAS we plan 
to demonstrate against. 


MALLET: We must remember that the poli- 


tical climate and the base on which we 
depend are different from those of the 
OAS. We must not forget that the sup- 
port of the OAS is infinitely more re- 
stricted than that which we can command. 
We must find forms of action which differ 
both from those used by the left in face 
of a known enemy acting openly and 
from those used by a small group of con- 
spirators who have the advantage of gov- 
ernment complicity. Some of the contra- 
dictions could perhaps be resolved not at 
the level of street demonstrations, but at 
the level of industry and administration. 
When a businessman finances the OAS 
one can of course demonstrate in front of 
his house, but I think it would be more 
cffeclive to try to disorganise production 
at his firm. We have men to undertake 
this kind of action which would cost the 
businessman in question much more than 
the OAS! 


PANIGEL: I’m afraid that in examining in 


detail what action to take we are losing 


* Footnote: Socialist Party led by Mendes 


France and Claude Bourdet. 


sight of the essential, The essential is 
that in the end the masses should become 
committed to the struggle, and for them 
to commit themselves they must think 
they can win. To create the feeling to- 
day that victory is possible we must also 
create the feeling that there will be an 
end to internal conflicts. In this perspec- 
tive the League can be seen as an exem- 
plar, embracing people who have aban- 
doned willingly a certain number of their 
party political positions for the sake of 
unity. It seems to me particularly im- 
portant that the Communists have 
accepted among the fundamental aims of 
the League the idea that our fight and 
that of the Algerian people are one. This 
has not previously been the dominant 
point of view in the Communist Party. 


GOVERNMENT PARALYSED 


MarTINET: We have not yet indicated pre- 


cisely enough the objectives of the cam- 
paign. Our action must take account not 
only of the OAS but also of government 
policy. The government is paralysed in 
its struggle against the OAS and at the 
same time is driven to combat it. It is 
in its interest to put an end to the war in 
Algeria and at the same time it accepts 
with difficulty the concessions implied in 
reaching an agreement with the FLN. 
How do you assess the situation ? 


LANZMANN: The truth is that we are strug- 


gling not only for negotiations, but for 
the realisation of a true peace, based on 
democracy and decolonialisation, a peace 
which the government is incapable of 
making. 


BARRAT: Peace will not come tomorrow and 


the present situation is in danger of con- 
tinuing. But I do not think the OAS will 
at the moment risk a putsch in France, 
but will try to build up their strength. 
The plastic bomb offensive will continue, 
then perhaps they will pass to another 
stage which could be one of personal 
attacks. The situation has not however 
deteriorated so far that the OAS could 
quickly conquer power in France. 


In this situation we have to wait. It seems 


to me that the League must first of all 
serve as a centre of activity by indicating 
actions which could be engaged in by the 
organisations and parties of the masses. 
We could also serve as an example in 
taking initiatives which could be followed 
by the militants among the workers. For 
example, forming neighbourhood “ watch 
committees” which would organise 
patrols to keep a night watch in areas 
likely to suffer from plastic bomb attacks. 


PARTY OF CAPITULATION 


MarTINeT: What seems to me important in 


your analysis is that it implies the struggle 
against the OAS should not be centred 
round actions, which we must: undertake 
in order to show our strength, but around 
the political campaign which we will have 
to lead in the country. Accepting that 
the present situation will be prolonged for 
months—-though I have plenty of reser- 
vations about this—-there will then inevit- 
ably be formed a party of conciliation, or 
if you prefer, of capitulation which will 
present itself under the colours of the 
National Union. 


Many politicians of the right, of the centre, 


and even of the left will be tempted to 
say “Take away from the OAS certain 
of its reasons for agitating. Since it is 
impossible to make peace with the Alge- 
rians without provoking civil war in 
France, let us find a formula in between 
—for example, that of partition—which 
could be accepted by the army and im- 
posed on the Algerians.” 


There is a risk that in this way the OAS 


EET VIOLENCE 


might, without itself taking power, attain 
one of its main objectives, which is the 
failure of the negotiations and the pro- 
longation of the war. 


SARTRE: It is precisely on this danger that 


intellectuals iike us can undertake the 
necessary work of clarification. 


It today we see ideas like that of a National 


Union* cropping up it is because, in fact, 
there is a solidarity between the govern- 
ment and the OAS. The government is 
incapable of taking a clear position be- 
cause it has close links with the fascism 
it combats. We must therefore spell out 
the fact that to fight the OAS is at the 
same time to fight the government. 


MALLET: We also have to deal with another 


type of danger: that of seeing the menace 
of the OAS used not only by the Gaullist 
regimé, but also by certain elements 
nostalgic for a return of the Fourth Re- 
public. Gaullism relied on the support of 
the ultras to come to power; politicians 
like Pinay and like Guy Mollet, dis- 
appointed by Gaullism, dream of relying 
on the OAS for their return to power. 


POPEREN: Yes, I think the OAS could be 


used in both these ways. Because of this 
we must, during this period, never separ- 
ate the struggle against the OAS from the 
struggle for peace in Algeria. It is 
through this struggle that we can expose 
the contradictions of our opponents, 
whether partisans of the Gaullist regime 
or partisan of the National Union. 


* Footnote: A union of radicals and Right- 
wing socialists, which would exclude the 
communists and the PSU: the proposal is 
backed by Antoine Pinay and Guy Mollet. 
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Damage caused by a plastic bomb: sc 


but is this accident or design ? 


E WITH VIOLENCE? 


“A chain reaction, which no one 
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rumours which must mislead and disturb 
the public, preparing them to accept 
whatever occurs. 


Above all, children and the young are 


quickly corrupted. Thus under the cover 
of ihe most noble sentiments are genera- 
tions of men conditioned, generations 
who will have to relearn the meaning of 
civilisation—and who will never entirely 
succeed. 


The Algerian war tragically illustrates this 


pattern. Because this war has taken on 
particular forms, because in that country 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality have 
never been known, because the majority 
of the people there were oppressed, 
robbed of their liberty and their dignity, 
this war very soon brought about the use 
of diabolical methods of combat. 


The consequences were dramatic for every- 


one. But especially for those who were 
led to use these methods. Torture pro- 
duced torturers. The Algerian war 
menaces a whole generation of young 
people. It offers to some the fascination 
of violence, handed on by those who 
taught them its use and made them 
accomplices in torture. 


By its nature, by the way it has unfolded, 


and by its consequences the Algerian 
drama has resuscitated what once seemed 
dead: those of determined 
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The right to life and to liberty come first 
in every proclamation of fundamental 
rights—even if under differing names. 
This right has two sides inseparable from 
one another. It is not enough if bare 
existence is guaranteed. Man must also 
be able, without fear, to use his liberty 
under its diverse forms: freedom of 
thought, freedom of expression and 
political freedom. 


Use of violence as a method of political 
action corrupts the principles of demo- 
cracy. When it is used by a majority 
which oppresses a minority it is illegiti- 
mate. It is even more so—if there are 
degrees of corruption—when a minority 
wishes to use violence to bend a majority 
to its will. 

Of course violent minorities have no lack of 
glib arguments with which to justify 
their action. Sometimes they invoke the 
fact that they will reveal the true thoughts 
of very great numbers and one day carry 
out the deeply felt beliefs of the passive 
masses. 


SPIRITUAL DEGRADATION 


What makes the violation of human rights 
unforgivable, however, is the fact that it 
produces a chain reaction which no one 
can halt, unless it is opposed at the very 
beginning. 

The first acts of violence rouse the worst 
instincts among those who use it: the 
taste for murder, for inflicting suffering, 
and for sadistic domination; among those 
who are the victims, fear and soon 
counter-violence. Whether they wish it 
or not, the first to use violence—even 
when they claim the most noble ideals— 
dishonour themselves and  dishonour 
others. The history of Europe in the 
past 40 years provides, alas, all too many 
examples. 

More frightful even than the loss of human 
life which violence entails is the spiritual 
degradation of a whole people. Quickly 
it becomes the habit to consider murder 
excusable, torture admissible. If today 
too many of our compatriots allow them- 
selves to err in their judgments and re- 
actions it is because they have been pre- 
pared by insidious and cunning cam- 
paigns, pseudo-psychologists applying 
their degrading methods to political pro- 
paganda, play on spiritual laziness and 
inertia, creating myths, spectres and 


| plastic bomb: so far there have been few injuries, 
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General Massu : Massu’s paratroops 


built up the cult of violence in France 
which made it possible for the army 
to engage openly in politics. 


anger at an OAS plastic bomb outrage 
which had seriously wounded a little girl 
of four years old, causing her to lose the 
sight of one eye. The Government on 
Thursday tried to enforce the ban on 
public demonstrations. 


dignity and of democracy; a handful of The February 13 funeral procession and 


agitators who today strive to drag along 
the whole nation. 

This is why we are launching an appeal to 
all Frenchmen. We urge them to become 
aware of the road along which those 
fomenting violence are striving to drag 
them. To those who are tempted to 
follow we say urgently that they are 
wrong and are being led towards dis- 
honour and unhappiness. To those who 
think they can find a refuge in silence and 
fear we say that the only hope of the 
infamous minority which wants to dictate 
to them lies in their passivity, and that 
they will preserve nothing by foolish 
prudence. 

We urge the vast mass of Frenchmen who 
are ready to suffer neither assassination 
nor dictatorship to show boldness and 
resolution, of which we are willing to 
give an example, and which will dis- 
courage further insane ventures. 


No police at 
funeral procession 
—and no violence 


The following Tuesday, on February 13, the 
streets of Paris were emptied of police- 
men and filled with people—with trade 
unionists, university professors, students, 
writers, Catholics, Communists and 
Socialists and the non-political, They 
were taking part in a funeral procession 
for cight people killed the previous 
Thursday in violent clashes between anti- 
OAS demonstrators and the police. They 
carried hundreds of wreaths, and one 
correspondent described the procession as 
a sea of flowers. 

There was no violence; stewards from trade 
unions organised the procession of 
200,000 along the wind and rain swept 
streets. There was also a four hour 
general strike; transport ran to bring 
people to the procession and then stopped 
for four hours. Electricity was cut off; 
there were no newspapers and no news 
bulletins. Many factories stopped work. 
The strike spread to the provinces, par- 
ticularly to Marseilles and Strasbourg. 

The previous Thursday’s demonstration 
which ended in the death of eight demon- 
strators had been sparked off by popular 


general strike impressed even the right 
wing in France who saw its relevance in 
the struggle against the OAS. Figaro 
declared: “‘The coup d'etat adventurers 
know henceforth to what battles and 
dangers their sinister plots would hand 
over the country. They know that con- 
sent is now inconceivable.” 


Jean-Paul Sartre: “If the OAS are 
also blamed for being bombed, I see 
no harm in it.” 
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To quell 


Four Studies of War and Peace in this 
Century, by W. K. Hancock (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 18s. 6d.). 


GENERAL SMUTS was one of the 
main architects of the League of 
Nations, an impassioned believer in 
the value of consultation and direct 
confrontation in the conduct of 
international politics. His imagina- 
tion was haunted by the helpless 
way in which the nations drifted 
into war in 1914. 


“True, there had been a long era of 
large-scale arming for national aggrand- 
isement or defence, for which a 
dreadful responsibility rested on all con- 
cerned, but no one was big enough or 
mad enough deliberately to press the 
button at the last.” 


After Sarejevo, however, there was no one 
big enough or sane enough to stop the 
workings of what seemed like a blind 
fate, beyond the grasp of human intelli- 
gence. Confusion grew as “ terror, panic, 
and the traditional war complexes began 
to overpower the mass mind of Europe.” 

But war was not a necessary evil. Human 
intelligence and human stupidity had 
created it, and it could be abolished by 
the application of the right sort of intel- 
ligence. Speaking in May, 1917, he de- 
clared that if a hundredth part of the 
intellectual power that had been devoted 
to war could be given to schemes of 
peace, war would never happen again. 


Smuts was one of Gandhi's outstanding 
opponents—and friends. He was a bitter 
critic of the Treaty of Versailles, an ally 
of J. M. Keynes in his attacks on the 
“ Carthaginian Peace.” His failure to in- 
fuse a little magnanimity into the Treaty 
so distressed him that he could write, to 
a pacifist correspondent: ‘ The last battle 
of the war is being fought out at Paris 
and we look like losing it. That would 
appear to justify the views you have held 
all through of its futility.” Clearly he is 
a man who should not be altogether for- 
gotten by the peace movement. 


* 


An official biography of Smuts is being 
written by the Australian historian, Sir 
Keith Hancock, and the four studies here 
published all have some relation to Smuts’ 
career. The first, though mainly con- 
cerned with the economics of war and war 
preparations, is most interesting when dis- 
cussing the “small” wars of the twen- 
tieth century, of which the Boer War was 
a prototype. In other studies Sir Keith 
examines Smuts’ attitude to the peace 
negotiations at Vereeniging and Versailles, 
to Gandhi and satyagraha, and to the 
prospects of a world order. 


The studies are all rather sketchy, but raise 
issues of real importance. On Gandhi in 
South Africa, Sir Keith emphasises the 
fact that Gandhi’s campaigns were con- 
ducted in conditions where he had access 
to publicity, could depend on the rule of 
law, and where his opponents were able 
to respond to a moral appeal. Like 
George Orwell, he questions whether 
satyagraha would be able to contend 
with totalitarian régimes. “ Gandhi 
admitted that Hitler had a heart harder 
than stone; but the hardest material, he 
said, would yield to sufficient heat. I 
wonder.” 


Sir Keith does not make as clear as he 
might the fact that Gandhi saw the 
melting of Hitler’s heart in the context 
of melting the hearts of the German 
people as a whole. Hitler, said Gandhi, 
“would be a spent force, if he had not 
the backing of his people.” In thus 
stating the problem, Gandhi laid his 
finger on the real difficulty. Can non- 
violence come to grips with that fanati- 
cal spirit which provides the conditions 
in which dictators acquire a fearful 
power in the world? 


That Gandhi’s hopes were not wildly re- 
mote from political reality is shown by 
a speech made by Hans Frank to SS 
officers in Poland in May 1940. (It was 
reproduced a year ago in Cahiers 


the rage 


Pologne-Allemagne, a journal on Central 
European affairs published in Paris.) 
Frank was relieved that war had now 
flared up in the West, as this would 
distract attention from what was going 
on in Poland. He was not in the least 
worried by condemnations of Nazi rule 
in Poland when these were uttered by 
Americans, Frenchmen, Jews, or even the 
Pope himself. But he was disturbed 
when he heard such condemnations made 
by people at the Ministry of Propaganda 
in Berlin, at the Foreign Ministry, even 
in the Army. 

What is more, he admits that such condem- 
nations had put his régime on its best 
behaviour. So long as the world had its 
attention fixed on Poland, it was impos- 
sible to do anything drastic there on a big 
scale. But since the invasion of the Low 
Countries and France, there was no more 
need for scruples. Every severity could 
be justified by the need to prevent a 
rising in the East while German blood 
was being spilt in the West. 

The importance of this speech is that it 
indicates the conditions under which even 
a totalitarian régime shows itself sensitive 


to “public opinion”—an awareness, 
however obscure, of the fact that control 
of the machinery of government needs 
the acquiescence of large masses of 
people in order to make itself effective. 
Sir Keith underlines this point himself 
when he discusses the importance of 
“military intelligence” in fighting small 
wars, like the Boer War or the Irish 
rebellions, where the entire population 
would give information to their own 
people, but not to their enemies. 


Sir Keith may well be right in saying that 
conditions in South Africa and India 
were peculiarly favourable for the 
development of  satyagraha. Many 
Indians, I know, are a good deal more 
sceptical. There were always plenty of 
people who said that the only language 
the British understood was the language 
of force. 

And in urging non-violence on Hindus and 
Muslims during the mass killings that 
occurred during the transfer of power in 
1946-47, Gandhi encountered a total 
scepticism exactly like that which paci- 
fists meet in the West. “How can you 
reason with people who are thirsting 
for your blood? ” asked one East Bengal 
Hindu. “Only the other day one of 
our (peace) workers was murdered.” 
“TI know it,” Gandhi replied; “to quell 
the rage is our job.” It is a good reply, 
but it probably failed to convince. None 


the fess, Gandhi did have some success 
in quelling the rage in Bengal. 

Sir Keith gives a brief account of Sir 
Stephen King-Hall’s proposals for uni- 
lateral disarmament and a new political 
strategy. In spite of a very unsatisfactory 
analysis of the King-Hall rejection of 
“conventional” along with nuclear 
armaments, Sir Keith’s concluding 
challenge is one that no pacifist will 
want to ignore. How does one translate 
pacifist ethics into political policies? 


The question can only be given a scrappy 
answer, because all too little experience 
has been accumulated by people reso- 
lutely trying to act non-violently, and one 
has to exploit the examples of Penn and 
Gandhi too often for comfort. It is, 
however, perfectly proper to exploit 
them, and to examine the way their 
policies interacted with those of less 
non-violent but still peace-minded poli- 
ticians like Nehru—or Smuts. India’s 
relations with Pakistan, both before 
Gandhi’s death and after it, are an 
illuminating field of study in this con- 
nection. 


The application of Gandhian notions to 
international affairs is certainly not the 
matter of mere speculation and guess- 
work that Sir Keith Hancock apparently 
believes it to be. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL 
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The progress of oppression 


Let My People Go, by Albert Luthuli. 
(Collins, 25s.) 


INCE the abrogation of the rule of 
~ Jaw in South Africa in 1948 there 
has been a constant rush of indignation 
to the pens of the tender-hearted and 
the champions of human rights. A fact 
hitherto unremarked as being in the 
least strange is that this proliferating 
library is supplied by whites. The 
African has not, until now, published 
any significant account of what it is 
like to be on the dirty end of the apar- 
theid stick. The whites have merely 
assumed what it must be like. Hence, 
exaggeration, sentimentality and the 
all-too-frequent prophecies of blood in 
the gutters. 

But no white can really know what it is 
like to be an African in a shanty town or 
a reed hut in Pondoland. Very few South 
African whites have ever been into either 
and none that have ever been heard of 
again have actually lived for any period in 
the conditions in which the Africans exist 
all their lives; not one is faced with the 
prospect of his life-span being spent in a 
total deprivation of the elementary rights, 
ordinary opportunities for advancement, 
freedom of movement, and, most enflaming 
of all, without a single hope that he will 
ever enjoy the least part of the standard of 
living to which he must daily act as a 
servant. 

It is thus time to hear from an African. 
The gap on the shelf is filled by Luthuli’s 
book “Let My People Go.” It makes a 
strange and bewildering contrast to the 
other fiery denunciations of apartheid. It is 
calm, reasoned in a true liberal sense in 
that it appreciates both sides, and on every 
page there is the impress of a Christian 
consideration for the dignity of human 
beings whatever their colour—even for the 
South African Police. From personal ex- 
perience of this sibling of the Gestapo I 
can only wonder whether such a degree of 
tolerance is not by itself a qualification for 
canonisation. 

Apart from the tone of the book, it sets 
out in clear and sufficiently comprehensive 
detail the progress of oppression. Luthuli 
never loses sight of the human end of each 
repressive piece of legislation; what it 
means to man, woman and child. So often 
the human is obscured in the statistical 
tanglewood and the percentages that can 
divide a man into point five of himself as 
though he were a double-headed snake. 
The Nationalist government has often 
attempted to embalm conscience in esti- 
mates of expenditure on medical welfare, 


by David Lytton 


education, or housing. It is a common 
political illusion that to vote money under 
impressive and agreeable social headings is 
to do good. The Afrikaner apologist con- 
tinually trots out his comparative tables 
showing that his governnient has spent 
more on education than all the other 
Colonial territories put together. 


Luthuli refuses to be impressed. He 
points out the nature of that education, the 
way in which it is administered and what 
its end result must be. “ Our children are 
dying of mental and spiritual starvation.” 
He examines in turn each of the massive 
provisions the authorities claim they are 
making for the welfare of the under-privi- 
leged. He lays bare their hypocrisy, the 
ludicrous logic and in some cases the true 
motivation behind these schemes. Educa- 
tion is a particular instance where no white 
can feel on his own pulse the consequences 
of the present irreligious provisions, since 
no white of doubtful sympathy is allowed 
anywhere near the so-called Bantu Colleges. 
The colleges, I must add, are nowhere near 
any of the cities except for one peculiar 
institution outside Cape Town which the 
students attempted to burn down. 


He traces too, as no white is able to do, 
the development of the Defiance Campaigns 
mounted by the African National Congress. 
It has been known for a long time that the 
ANC has suffered its share of internal and 
disruptive disagreements; lack of unanimity 
has on occasions weakened the front it 
desired to put up. Luthuli makes no secret 
of this and by this honesty and forthright- 
ness reveals his statesmanship and its aims; 
for the dilemma in South Africa rests on 
the points of two assumed intransigences. 
Each white assumes that all whites fear to 
compromise the franchise in any fashion. 
The blacks assume that no black would 
enter into such compromise. In both groups 
there are what might be called the co- 
operatives. The future could be determined 
by their persistence in looking for a crack 
in the opposing fronts. Luthuli has worked 
all his life to reduce the pressure created by 
these fronts in opposition. But in the minds 
of the inconsiderate majority on both sides 
the issue has hardened to that of ‘‘ dominate 
or be dominated.” He recognises, however, 
that if the mind, heart and political inven- 
tion of man can be no more flexible than 
that, the result must indeed be a banqueting 
day for the vultures. 


There is no doubt in the minds of those 
who have met him in his own surroundings 
and observed him in Oslo on a great State 
occasion that Luthuli has all the qualities of 
a statesman: the vision, patience, adroit- 
ness, composure and the humility that has 
forgotten all claims of self. It is in respect 


of his disclosures regarding the ANC and 
the breakaway PAC that one hopes a few 
people on the opposite side in South Africa 
will have the wit to see what the next step 
must be towards a constructive solution of 
the country’s problem. y 

This book, if studied with sympathy and 
care, must reveal to all but the most 
obstinate that the majority of African 
thought has not irrevocably hardened 
against the whites; that there is still a 
chance for co-existence, not in the lunatic 
terms of Dr. Verwoerd’s Bantustans (the 
closest territorial equivalents to cloud 
cuckoo land ever constructed) but in terms 
of mutual respect and economic _inter- 
dependence. 

When, after a life of frustrated hopes, 
persecution and the denial of ordinary rights 
which is outlined in this book, a man can 
still retain his sense of political proportion, 
his humanity, and indeed his sense of 
humour, can still talk with the voice of 
reasonableness, then one can only conclude 
that if he is not listened to, not brought out 
of restriction and admitted to the counsels 
of the whites, these whites must be acting 
out of deliberate evil intent. ‘“ We seek no 
vengeance,” he writes. ‘‘ More than other 
continents perhaps and as much as any 
other nation on this continent we need the 
ways of peace, the ways of industry, the 
ways of concord. Will the outstretched 
hand be taken ?” 

Everyone is familiar with the reaction of 
an audience to a boxing match when an 
outstretched hand is disdained by the oppo- 
nent. They stamp and boo and shout in 
chorus “ Throw him out.” South Africans 
must be well aware why it is that Luthuli 
has only been able to offer one hand; the 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize must have 
underlined for them the fact that with the 
other he was holding back twelve million 
men and women from turning the country 
into a desert, 

I would make one suggestion regarding 
this book: that everyone who reads this 
notice buy a copy, read it, and then post it 
to some individual in South Africa. It 
doesn't matter to whom: addresses can be 
found in directories and periodicals in South 
Africa House and elsewhere. But like a 
few nodules of yeast it might work on the 
resistant dough of white fears, white in- 
transigence and what looks only too like 
white lunacy. 


David Lytton was born in South Africa in 
1927, and left in 1949. He has returned 
there a number of times for the BBC, for 
whom he writes features. He is author of 
THE GODDAM WHITE MAN and A PLACE 
APART, and a third book to be published 
this spring. 
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WE BUILT OUR OWN HOMES 


ARLY in 1952 about thirty men, 

many with their wives, met in a 
room over a pub in Pimlico. They 
had come in answer to an announce- 
ment in the local press about Self- 
Build. At the meeting the basic 
principles of Self-Build were ex- 
plained to them, and they discussed 
the problems they would be likely 
to meet. 


As a result of this meeting the Westminster 


(Self-Build) Housing Association Ltd. was 
formed, and a Chairman and Committee 
of Management appointed. One of the 
first things we did was to go to the 
National Federation of Housing Societies 
for experienced advice. The Federation’s 
Secretary, Miss M. E. Merrylees, was of 
enormous help to us in our early days, 
and has been ever since. The Association 
was registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts and adopted a 
Model Set of Rules on which the ad- 
ministrative framework of the Asso- 
ciation was thereafter based. 


* 


Meanwhile we found out what trade and 


professional skills our members could 
contribute. We had a nucleus of men 
who knew something of the technical side 
of building and most of the essential 
allied trades were represented. A couple 
of members with professional or office 
experience were given the job of handling 
the Society’s administrative affairs. How- 
ever, when work began in earnest, these 
men and those others who were not 
skilled building workers provided the 
manual Jabour. 


We then had to look for some suitable 


land and raise some money. Each mem- 
ber helped towards this by paying an 
initial minimum deposit of £30 into the 
Society’s funds. We considered several 
possible sites. Some we rejected; some- 
times the sellers rejected us when they 
knew what we wanted it for. 


At last we hit on some land at Kemsing, 


about four miles from Sevenoaks in Kent, 
which seemed to us ideal. It consisted 
of a gently sloping eight acre field on 
the Southern slope of the North Downs. 
The subsoil was solid chalk, and main 
services were available nearby. The one 
snag was that a covenant binding the 
land restricted development to detached 
properties, and each one had to be on a 
plot of at least a quarter-acre. This 
forced us to scrap our provisional plans 
for semi-detached and terraced houses. 
After further research, however, we found 
that we could, in view of the very 
reasonable price of the land, put up 
detached bungalows. 


We got outline planning permission on this 


basis and fixed up a Joan with the LCC 
under the 1936 Housing Act. We were to 
receive the Joan in instalments as our 
work progressed, each instalment bearing 
interest at the rate in force at the time of 


HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO THE 

‘PEACE’ YET? 
Q. What is it? 

A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament cafe. All 
profits to peace movements. 


It’s open night and day, 
seven days a week. 


Q. Where is it ? 
A 


Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, nr. Finborough Road. 
(14 Bus route.) 


There is no reason now why you can’t 
fit in time in 24 hours to come and 
see us. 


by f. B. Side 


payment, and repayable over thirty years. 
At the same time we persuaded Seven- 
oaks Rural District Council to enter an 
agreement with us by which we would 
receive the Treasury subsidy of £26 14s. 
(later reduced to £22 Is.) on each pro- 
perty every year for sixty years. The 
Council also agreed to grant the building 
licences which were then still necessary. 


The Chairman of the Society, a_ civil 


engineer, meanwhile surveyed the site and 
prepared complete plans for twenty-six 
bungalows, together with site, road and 
drainage details for the 64 acres we had 
decided to buy. We sent these to the 
local planning authority. Our plans were 
finally approved, after the usual demo- 
cratic delay, with practically no altera- 
tions. Two of our members who were 
quantity surveyors drew up a priced 
specification and bill of quantities in the 
proper form. This staggered everyone 
who saw it. We felt that if we kept to 
the all-in price of less than £1,500 for 
the type of houses we were going to 
build (bungalows of just under 1,000 
square feet floor area with two double 
bedrooms and one single, lounge with 
dining annexe, large working kitchen, 
bathroom, etc., and garage) we should be 
very lucky indeed. 


We had had quite a change-over in our 


members during the ten months or so 
which had gone by so far. Some of our 
early members were frightened away by 
the prospect of hard work (although few 
were honest enough to give this as their 
reason for falling out) and we replaced 
them selectively, trying to fill the gaps 
in the balanced labour force we needed. 
We never did succeed in building up a 
really balanced membership, but we went 
a long way towards it. ‘ Demarcation 
disputes” did not worry us and our 
members were at all times willing to do 
any type of work on the site. 


* 


So far most of the work had fallen on the 


half-dozen members who were able to 
handle all the necessary technical and 
administrative matters, both within the 
Society and in dealing with Local 
Authorities, solicitors, the owner of the 
Jand and others. In January, 1953, how- 
ever, we descended in a body on our 
field (it wasn’t really ours yet, but the 
seller had given us permission to start 
work) and with spades, shovels and picks 
dug through the snow and topsoil into 
the solid chalk beneath to start excavat- 
ing 2,000 feet of trenches for the main 
drainage. This was then laid and con- 
nected to the nearest sewer, with man- 
holes and house connections left for every 
bungalow. With the help of a bulldozer 
(which had to be paid for), we laid a 
rough road from one end of the site to 
the other to serve as an access road 
until we finished building. 


Every man had to work for twenty hours 


each week, with four weekends off a 
year plus his annual holidays. As most 
of our members lived 25 miles from 
London, they were away from home every 


* Saturday and Sunday from early morning 


to late at night. Some slept on the site 
on Saturday nights, sometimes in con- 
siderable discomfort, to avoid the extra 
travelling and to put in more work. 


Soon we had dug the first footings. But, 


because of the variety of the essential 
work we had to do, the first member did 
not move in until June, 1954. The tempo 
then speeded up and we finished a house 
every six weeks until nine bungalows 
were occupied. Now we had only sixteen 
members. The long hours of hard work 
had toughened us, but we were nearly 
all permanently tired and some of our 
wives were fed up with not seeing their 
husbands at weekends. 


We sold one of our plots to a private buyer 


and the remaining nine to another, similar 
Society. We gave them the right to use 


our plans and finish the whole road of 
26 bungalows as we had intended. With 
this money we were able to sub-contract 
parts of the work, and by the autumn of 
1957 the last bungalow was ready. A 
firm of contractors then made up the 
road and, in 1958, Sir Parker Morris, 
Chairman of the National Federation 
of Housing Societies, together with Miss 
Merrylees, our solicitor and our bank 
manager (to both of whom we are ex- 
tremely grateful) came to a special recep- 
tion. Sir Parker declared our scheme 
completed and the road open. 


* 


Since then we have all tried to improve and 
tidy up our properties with good results. 
We ended the arrangement by which we 
had been paying £2 to £2 10s. weekly 
rent to the Society in order to repay the 
LCC loan and pay the rates and adminis- 
tration expenses. We also decided to do 
without the Treasury subsidy. During 
1960 and 1961 all members made their 
own mortgage or other financial arrange- 
ments and bought their bungalows indi- 
vidually from the Society. The LCC loan 
and all other debts were paid off. Our 
final objective had been achieved. We 
all had our own homes at a final average 
cost of £1,500 each. The Society was then 
wound up. 


Was it worth it? In spite of the hard work 


and worry over a very long period, the 
answer is emphatically “Yes”. The 
unique Self-Build spirit still exists; we 
have a greater spirit of neighbourliness 
in our road than you will normally find 
on a new estate. 


Would we do it again? That is a different 


question, but one member at least has not 


| SINCE SEPTEMBER 


lf on your shopping expedition you were to meet a tiny child 
with a placard on its chest saying “Since September I have had no 
Milk, Fats, Oil or Sugar” you would hasten to the local police and 
complain. If the child was found also to have TB and to be 
suffering from obvious signs of malnutrition, what a scandal it 


would be! 


And yet, since September over 12,000 children, all under 6 years 
of age, Algerian Refugees, have been without those health-giving, 
bone-forming foods. In tiny groups in the mountains of Tunisia, 


supplies came to an end. 


When we received this news we rushed as many tons of Dried 
Milk and Sugar as our funds allowed. Now we have no money 
left. Please help us in our act of mercy. Even a small gift may 
save a life. Please send quickly to :-— 
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yet said “No” to it when it was put to 
him. Mr. W. V. Smith, our former 
Chairman, who surveyed the site, drew 
up all the plans and acted as site engineer 
and building foreman, has been for the 
past four years Self-Build advisory mem- 
ber on the N.F.H.S. Council, and has 
been actively concerned in helping other 
Self-Build societies on behalf of the 
Federation. 


* 


We made some mistakes, of course, and if 
we did do it again we would know 
better how to avoid some of them. 
Differences of opinion are bound to arise. 
You need a firm Management Committee 
who, once elected, should really manage 
the Society, not allow the Society to 
manage them. You must have a man with 
a strong personality in charge of the 
practical side, who knows what he is 
doing and what he is talking about. You 
must also have one or two capable and 
trustworthy people ordering supplies, 
settling accounts and dealing with Local 
Authorities, Public Utilities, banks, solici- 
tors, etc. Efficient administration is vital. 
We in the Society have seen at close 
quarters (though not, fortunately, within 
our own ranks) what can happen when 
self-builders let the administration look 
after itself, or put someone in charge of 
the paper work who cannot handle it, 
or who handles it for his own benefit to 
the disadvantage of the other members. 


Finally, skilled advice is the first essential 
for any embryo Self-Build Society. No 
better is available than that offered by 
the National Federation of Housing 
Societies. 


Mr, Side was the Secretary of the West- 
minster (Self-Build) Housing Association 
Ltd., whose history he recounts in this 
article. Further details about  self-build 
housing associations can be obtained from 
The National Federation of Housing 
Societies, 12 Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| living in caves and huts, they have just had to go without as 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London, W.5 


We have now received over £5,000 for our special feeding scheme 
to nursing mothers in Tanganyika. We still need £5,000 to save 


aid. 


for your support. 


many lives. Congo, British Honduras, and Angola, all plead for 


If you cannot help now a Legacy will aid us later on. Our work 
amongst the destitute of the world always goes on and we plead 
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© FROM PAGE FIVE 


Or obtain secret information of any kind? 
—that is right. 

They did not set out to injure this country 
or assist any hostile power... . 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “ Isn’t that a matter 
of opinion ?” 

Tue Jupce: “ Yes. You will have to con- 
sider whether to immobilise a base would 
be injurious to this country.” 

It was now Pat Pottle’s turn to cross- 
examine. 

He stood up, impressively solid; a thick 
wadge of hair jutting out like a sunshade 
over his forehead. 

“Mr. Stratton, you say that you went to 
the Committee Office in Goodwin Street on 
November 26 ’—Yes. 

“You were invited to stay there to wait 
for Mr. Randle? ” Inspector Stratton agreed, 
after some discussion that he had remained 
by courtesy of the Committee. 


Inside by courtesy 


Pat's voice rose: 

“You could have been told to go outside 
and wait in the street in the rain. But 
people were good enough to allow you to 
stay and you made use of this opportunity 
to get information? ” 

Pat then questioned him about how much 
he could see from the road looking into an 
office on the second floor through windows 
with wire netting on the outside. He then 
went on to deal with his own arrest on 
February 6. 

“You told the Court, Mr. Stratton, that 
you arrested me in Kingsway as I got out 
of a taxi. How did you know I would be 
there? ” 

Justice Havers intervened with words that 
were to become very familiar in the next 
few days: “ You can’t ask that.” 

But Pat did manage to elicit from Mr. 
Stratton the fact that he had publicly an- 
nounced that he would give a press con- 
ference on February 6 at Kingsway Hall. 

“No further questions, my Lord.” Pat 
sat down, 

Inspector Stratton was followed by other 
policemen. Detective-Constable Peter Toye 
said that on December 8 he had attended 
a Press Conference in a pub in Tudor 
Street. Randle in answer to questions had 
said that the Official Secrets Act was a bluff 
and use of them would be against civil 
liberties. 

Did he say anything about climbing over 
fences? —It was one of the Attorney- 
General's understudies who was examining. 

The constable thumbed slowly through 
his notebook. 


“¢ A fence in Suffolk ”’ 


“Yes, He said something about getting over 
a fence in Suffolk.” Randle began to sound 
like a steeplechaser (Wethersfield is in 
Essex). The prosecuting Counsel laughed 
uneasily. No doubt the constable had very 
full notes, he said, some of then not tele- 
cant to the present case. 

The three other policemen who were 
called were Sgt. Reginald Oakes of the 
Special Branch, P.C. Alex Saward and the 
Assistant Chief Constable of Essex, Mr. 
John Nightingale. All gave evidence of the 
events at Wethersficld. In reply to questions 
Mr. Nightingale agreed that the Committee 
had written to the Chief Constable of Essex 
some days before the demonstration inform- 
ing him of what was planned. But they 
had known details before the letter was 
received, 

Then came the star witness. Air Commo- 
dore Magill, Director of Operations at 
the Air Ministry—called to give evidence to 
convince the jury that the demonstration, 
if it had been carried out as planned, would 
have been prejudicial to the safety and 
interest of the state. 

The Air Commodore was in uniform. He 
held himself very erect. 

On December 9, he said, answering the 
Attorney-General, Wethersfield was occupied 
by squadrons of the United States Air Force, 
assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe. The planes were vital to the de- 
fence of Britain and other countries in 
NATO. 


° 8 
airfield 

THe ATYORNEY-GENERAL: What is the 
position with regard to their readiness?— 
They are combat ready and at constant 
alert. 

Ready to take off at any time?—-Yes. 

In the event of an emergency how would 
their effectiveness be affected if they were 
prevented from taking off?—Any interfer- 
ence with the ability of those aircraft to take 
off would gravely prejudice their operational 
effectiveness. 

Answering Mr. Hutchinson, Air Commo- 
dore Magill said the squadrons there were 
not part of the Strategic Air Command. 
From time to time the aerodrome had an 
open day when the public were allowed to 
visit it. 

Mr. HuTCH:INSON: What happens to the 
aircraft on open day. Would there be in- 


The Attorney-General, Sir Reginald 
Manningham-Buller 


terruption in their ability to take-off ?— 
They would fly when it is open to the 
public. 

Combat ready when the public is on the 
aerodrome ?—Yes. 

THe JupGce: “Do the public get on the 
runways on open day ?” 

AIR-COMMODORE MAGILL: 
tainly not.” 

Mr. HuTcHInson: It would not surprise 
you if 50,000 members of the public were 
on the aerodrome on open day ?—No, but 
they would be under proper control. 

Mr. HuTcHINSON: When you say combat 
ready I suppose you mean what we used 
to call bombed-up .. . ? 

The Attorney-General interrupted: If 
my learned friend wants to find out arma- 
ment the aircraft carry I shall have to go 
into camera. 

Mr. HuTCcHINSON: I do not wish to use 
this trial in any shape or form to obtain 
information which is secret. On the ques- 
tion of whether the missiles carried on the 
aircraft are nuclear bombs or whether they 
are not I do not wish to go into camera 
and ask that particular question ... I am 
perfectly content to conduct this case on 
the supposition they were. 

Mr. Hutchinson said that the Attorney 
in opening had indicated that he was call- 
ing Air-Commodore Magill to support his 
contention that the purpose of the accused 
was prejudicial to the safety and interest 
of the state. 

“Y am bound,” he said, “to cross-exam- 
ine this witness on whom the prosecution 
base their claim on the basis that he is 
not necessarily right about this.” 

The Judge asked him if he insisted upon 
putting the question. If so the Court would 
have to go into camera. 

Surely, said Mr, Hutchinson, it is not 
seriously suggested that it would be giving 
information to anyone for the Air-Commo- 
dore to say that planes in a state of combat 
readiness carried bombs—he had purposely 


“Most cer- 


avoided mentioning nuclear bombs. But the 
Judge insisted and the question was not 
pressed. 


Shortly afterwards the jury were asked 
to leave the Court while the central ques- 
tion of what was admissible, and what was 
not admissible in evidence was discussed, 


Back to Hampden 


When the jury had left the Judge asked 
Mr. Hutchinson to explain the line of 
defence he was putting forward, He had 
difficulty, he said, in understanding it. 


Mr, Hutchinson explained that there were 
three basic points: Firstly he would seck to 
show that the defendants did not intend to 
prejudice the safety and interest of the state 
by their actions. Secondly, their beliefs 
were reasonable and well supported by evi- 
dence, Thirdly, their actions were not in 
fact prejudicial to the safety and interest of 
the state. 


THe JupGe: You are going to say it is 
far better if the aerodrome was not there 
or it was a playground ? 


Mr, HUTCHINSON (after a pause): Yes, 
my lord, one might go as far as that. 


THe JupGe: You are asking the jury to 
say that, notwithstanding destroying the 
effect of the aerodrome, it was not preju- 
dicial to the interest of the state ? 


Mr. HuTCHINSON: I am saying that it 
was, in the view of the accused, beneficial. 
Their purpose was to do something bene- 
ficial to the state. 


The Attorney-General interrupted to say 
that a Communist spy could, on this basis. 
plead that it was in the interest of peace 
for countries behind the: Iron Curtain to 
have certain information. 


The legal argument, supported by cita- 
tions from previous cases dating back to the 
case of Hampden and the Ship Money con- 
tinued for the rest of the day and for most 
of the following morning. It was amazing 
how quickly the judge recalled the obscure 
cases referred to. He finally ruled that the 
purpose of the accused was relevant in 
going on to the airfield but not their 
motives or beliefs. 


Furthermore any evidence which sought 
to challenge the defence system of the 
country could not be heard. 


Pressing the button 


Evidence about the effects of nuclear ex- 
plosions, the dangers of accidental war and 
anything of this kind was ruled out. 


Next day the press described all this as a 
discussion of legal submissions and gave 
no details, Yet in this time the whole 
defence case had been ruled out of order. 


The Attorney-General looked | satisfied 
when the jury trooped back into their seats 
just before lunch on Wednesday morning. 
Air-Commodore Magill returned to the wit- 
ness box. 


Mr. Hutchinson asked a few questions 
but was ruled out of order. Then Pat Pottle 
began his cross-examination. 

“ Air-Commodore, if on December 9 you 
went to Wethersfield and demonstrators got 
into the base and sat or stood or lay down 
on the runways and there was an emer- 
gency call, what would you have done...” 

THe JupGce: What is the point of the 
question ? 

Pat PotTLe: I am trying to establish 
whether the Air-Commodore with 5,000 
troops and 850 policemen would have given 
orders to run over them by the aircraft 
taking off. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: “(He can't answer 
that. It is partly hypothetical and irrele- 
vant.” 

THE JUDGE: We can't have that. 

Par PottLe: Is there any official order 
you could not accept from the govern- 
ment... ? 

THe JupGe: (interrupting): ‘He's an 
officer of the crown, Mr. Pottle.” 

PaT PoTTLe: Is there any decision you 
cannot accept ? 

AIR-COMMODORE MAGILL: It is my duty 
to carry out orders. 

PaT PotrLe: Would you press the button 


REPORT FROM THE 


would have been 


you know is going to annihilate millions of 
people ? 

The Air-Commodore hesitated, People 
held their breath, but this time the Judge 
did not intervene. 


“Tf the circumstances demanded it, I 
would.” 


Pat Pottle continued: Have you read the 
summing up of the Judge at the Eichmann 
trial ? 


The Judge asked: Where are we getting 
to? 

PaT PoTttLe: What the Judge said in the 
summing-up at that trial. Perhaps I could 
read it. 


THe JupGt: No, it has nothing to do 
with this case. I shall not admit it. Pat 
Pottle paused and looked calmly through 
some papers: In the event of an emergency 
orders are going to be given not only to 
Wethersfield but to bases throughout this 
country. How much time are we going to 
have ...? 


The Judge stopped him: I can't possibly 
allow that. 


Pat PoTTLE: I was wondering. Does the 
Air-Commodore intend notifying everyone 
in this country .. .? 


** | can’t allow that ”’ 


THE JUDGE: T can’t allow that. If you 
want to ask these questions, I shall have 
to clear the court. 


Pat Pottle then asked to be allowed to 
read an extract of a statement by Sir 
Winston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons concerning NATO. 

The Attorney-General said that that was 
irrelevant. 

Pat Pottle went on to ask if it would be 
beneficial to the State and to the people of 
this country if bombers took off with 
nuclear weapons were this country to be 
attacked. 

The Judge disallowed the question. 

Pat PoTTLE: Do you agree with the 
statement the Attorney-General made in his 
opening statement that those who are re- 
sponsible for national security must be the 
sole judges of what national security 
requitcs ? 

The Judge directed the witness not to 
answer the question. 

Pat PoTTrLe: Do you agree with the 
statement made by Mr. Duncan Sandys in 
1957 when Minister of Defence that bases 
could not defend people ? 

THE JupGe: Don't answer him. 

PaT Potrie: When you said you would 
accept any order from the State, Adolph 
Eichmann's defence . . . 

The Judge interrupted: You cannot men- 
tion Eichmann in this case. 

Several more questions were ruled out of 
order by the Judge, including one referring 
to the Nuremberg trials. 

Pat Pottle then referred to a Defence 
White paper. Would the Air-Commodore 
agree with this passage in it: 


No protection 


“ft must be frankly recognised that 
there is at present no means of providing 
adequate protection for the people of this 
country against the consequences of an 
attack with nuclear weapons.” 

Again the Judge told the witness not to 
comment. Pat Potthe complained that all 
the questions about whether the action con- 
templated was or was not prejudicial to the 
safety and interest of the State were being 
ruled out of order. 

“We don’t deny we planned to enter 
Wethersfield and tried to get others to do 
so. Only we say we done it for a purpose 
beneficial to the State.” 

Pat Pottle’s blunt questions, his down to 
earth speech with its touch of cockney, his 
occasional lapses of grammar were in bril- 
liant contrast to the suave urbanity of the 
Court. Finally he said that since every- 
thing he asked and everything Mr. Hutchin- 
son asked was being ruled out of order he 
had no further questions. 

After lunch Michael Randle went into 
the witness-box. He said he did not wish to 
take the oath and was allowed to affirm. 
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far better as a playground’ 


He said he had been Secretary of the 
Committee until the end of last year. He 
agreed with other people to enter Wethers- 
field aerodrome and encouraged others to 
do so. 

Mr. HuTcHINSoN: Did you appreciate if, 
in fact, you entered that aerodrome you 
might well be committing some form of 
offence ? 


MICHAEL RANDLE: Yes, I was aware of 
this. 

Mr. HuTcHINson: If you had _ been 
charged with offences which in your view 
you had been guilty of, would you have 
pleaded guilty 7—Yes. 


Did you, in fact, agree to enter the RAF 
station for any purpose prejudicial to the 
safety or interest of the State 7—No. 


Did you ever incite other people to enter 
the aerodrome for a purpose prejudicial to 
the safety or interest of the State? ... 

The Attorney-General rose and said that 
these were questions for the jury to deter- 
mine. 


The Judge said he would allow the ques- 
tion. 


Grounding aircraft 


Michael Randle agreed that they had 
wished to enter for the purpose stated in a 
pamphlet of grounding all aircraft and 
demanding the reclamation of the base for 
civilian purposes. 

“The further purpose was to bring 
home to people in this country that 
millions could be killed if nuclear 
weapons were used and therefore to try 
to prevent the massacre of millions of 
people.” 

This aerodrome had been chosen because 
it was one of those which they felt might 
well be carrying nuclear weapons. 


Mr. HuTCHINSON: Sometimes the use of 
these weapons by aircraft is described as 
nuclear defence. In your view can there be 
such a thing as that 7—I am quite certain 
there can be no such thing as nuclear 
defence, and I would quote Duncan Sandys, 
the Minister of Defence, whose White Paper 
m 1957 made it quite clear there could be 
no question of defending the people of this 
country but only defending nuclear bases. 


Mr. Hutchinson quoted from “ Act or 
Perish,” and asked if he agreed with the 
pamphlet when it described nuclear 
weapons as weapons of mass extermination. 


Michael Randle said that this was his 
view, and he thought recent statements by 
both Marshal Malinovsky and a US spokes- 
man made it clear that in nuclear war there 
would be mass extermination. 


Mr. Hutchinson quoted a passage saying 
that experts had concluded present policy 
would be certain to bring disaster within a 
fairly short time and that governments did 
not wish the full facts to be known by 
ordinary people. 


Law and morality 


Michael Randle said that the Committee 
of 100 felt that people in Britain were not 
sufficiently aware of the facts and what they 
meant in human terms. These demonstra- 
tions would help to inform them and the 
campaign over the last few years had 
hel ped. 

Mr. Hutchinson further quoted: ‘“ What 
is officially said about Civil Defence both 
here and in America is grossly misleading. 
The danger of fall-out is much greater than 
the authorities wish the population to 
belicve.” 

Michael Randle said he had not made a 
very great study of fall-out, but he thought 
the facts in the pamphlet were probably the 
case. 

When Mr. Hutchinson read further ex- 
tracts the Attorney-General objected that 
they were not relevant. 

Tue Jupce: His view of whether nuclear 
war is a good or bad thing is quite imma- 
terial. 

Mr. HutcuiNnson: Is your lordship ruling 
that this accused man is not entitled to give 


any evidence at all as to the purpose of his 
visit to Wethersfield ? 


THE JupGe: He has told us his purpose. 


Michael Randle, asked by Mr. Hutchin- 
son if there were other facts he wished to 
bring home to the public, spoke of the 
danger of war by accident, misinterpretation 
of what was seen on a radar screen, or mis- 
interpretation of orders. 


THE JupDGE: “ We cannot hear any more 
about nuclear armament. I must close it so 
far as the nuclear deterrent is concerned.” 

In further replies Michael Randle said he 
had no desire to break the law for the sake 
of breaking it. He believed in democracy 
and the need to abide by the majority deci- 
sion except in very exceptional circum- 
stances. 


The Judge asked if there was any justifi- 
cation for breaking the law. 


MICHAEL RANDLE: An individual has to 
make a decision where millions of lives are 
concerned. 


THE JupGe: Does that mean you and 
other members of the Committee of 100? 
—Every individual must decide, and in that 
situation they have a right to make a 
decision. Every individual has to decide 
between the law and his own morality. 

THE JupGe: As far as I can see it means 
this, doesn’t it? If you disagree with the 
law you break it ?—-Only in very excep- 
tional circumstances. It does not mean if 
I disagree with the law I break it. It only 
means I break it in particular situations 
where it is against huraan rights. 


By peaceful means 


Michael Randle said that use of nuclear 
weapons was always contrary to basic 
human rights. He could not see any situa- 
tion where they would be justified against 
human beings. Civil disobedience did in- 
volve breaking the law, but it was integral 
that this should be by peaceful means. 

In some situations, he felt, one was called 
upon not merely to disobey an order but to 
obstruct other people in carrying out what 
might be orders to them. 

The object of the non-violent actions the 
Committee organised was to show an alter- 
native way to the nuclear situation. 

The object of the demonstrations was not 
simply to “cause a nuisance” to the 
authorities, Michael Randle said. 

“We want the authorities to have to 
make the decision whether they are going 
to take the sort of repressive measures 
against us that they are willing by im- 
plication to do in having nuclear weapons 
in the first instance. 

“Having nuclear weapons presupposes 
a willingness to kill innocent people. We 
are saying to the authorities ‘If you want 
to do this you must first take repressive 
measures against us.’ 

“Our purpose is not to obstruct justice 
as such but to make the authorities face 
up to the assumptions of their own 
policies. We are saying that if there are 
so many of us that the law courts are not 
sufficient to deal with us you might have 
to set up special camps—to shoot us if 
you like. 

“This would demonstrate that these 
weapons are contrary to some of the 
democratic assumptions of our society.” 
During the last twenty minutes of the day 

Michael Randle was cross-examined by the 
Attorney-General. 

Michael Randle agreed that civil disobe- 
dience had been part of the Committee’s 
purpose right from the beginning. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Right from the start 
it was a committee which joined together 
to engage in a campaign of law-breaking 
in a way it thought fit?—In a way we 
thought relevant and fit. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: One reason for 
breaking the law was to draw attention to 
your views ?—That is right. And to the 
facts, 

The Attorney-General said: “ You may 
say they are the facts, but I do not want to 
ask you about those kind of facts or your 
views. They may be what you thought were 
facts and what you thought were proper 


views, but I am not seeking to challenge 
your sincerity at all.” 

In the last ten minutes the Attorney- 
General questioned Michael Randle about 
various statements that had been made to 
the effect that one of the objects of mass 
civil disobedience was to “gum up the 
works ” and make justice a farce. Was he 
still prepared to say under oath that this 
was one of the purposes ? 

The Court adjoumed for the day. It was 
the first time the ‘“ defendants” had been 
on the defensive. 

Thursday started with a sharp exchange 
between Michael Randle and the Attorney- 
General. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Now, Randle .. . 

MICHAEL RANDLE: I am Mr. Randle. . . 
Turning to the Judge he said: Can the 
Attorney-General please address me with 
courtesy ? 


** Are you a pacifist ? ”’ 


The cross examination continued. 
Answering further questions about obstruct- 
ing the courts, Michael Randle said that 
the Committee certainly hoped for such 
large numbers that the courts would be 
unable to cope with the demonstrators. The 
Committee were also prepared to ask people 
to refuse to co-operate for the same reason. 
But the object was not to obstruct the 
normal work of the courts, but to make 
the authorities take special measures against 
demonstrators and face the Jogic of being 
prepared to commit genocide. 

The Attorney-General then asked Michael 
Randle: You have said it is not necessary 
to be a pacifist to be a member of the Com- 
mittee of 100. Are you a pacifist ? 

Since the Attorney-General had from the 
beginning of the trial been insisting that the 
personal views and motives of the defen- 
dants were irrelevant, and the Judge had 
disallowed a question asking Inspector 


Stratton’s views on nuclear weapons, 
Michael Randle queried whether his 
personal views about pacifism were 
relevant. The Attorney-General told 
him to answer the question. Michael 
Randle then asked the Judge if his 


personal views were relevant; the Judge also 
told him to answer the question. Michael 
Randle then said: Yes, I am a pacifist. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Why are you so 
reluctant to say whether you are a pacifist 
or not ?—I say it is not relevant and I am 
asking the Judge to say it is not relevant. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Would you leave 
that to me? 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller then 
went on to ask Michael Randle what salary 
he received from the Committee—the rele- 
vance of this particular question was not 
disclosed. Michael Randle replied that he 
and the other full time workers were all 
receiving between £7 and £9 a week—the 
Defence QC later referred to “what my 
learned friend laughingly chooses to call a 
salary.” 

Questioned about one of the documents 
which police had seized, Michael Randle 
said: I say quite openly that we are pre- 
pared to break the law where we think it is 
desirable. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: You arrogate to 
yourselves which laws should be broken by 
yourselves ?—Yes. Where we feel the law 
is anti-social and going against the whole 
spirit of democracy. 

You have told us you have been fined for 
obstructing the police. Do you think that 
law is anti-social 7—I don’t think that law 
is. I think the crime of genocide is. I 
think that people should go on to nuclear 
bases and should obstruct the police from 
removing them. 

Questioned about the Wethersfield demon- 
stration Michael Randle said he did not 
know for certain whether the aircraft there 
were carrying nuclear weapons. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: So it was your plan 
to stop any aircraft leaving that base ?7— 
Exactly. 

So Her Majesty’s airfields can only be 
used by kind permission of the Committee 
of 100 ?—If we get a specific assurance that 
they are not being used for atomic weapons 
we would not obstruct. 


Your intention was to stop any plane 
leaving unless someone came and asked 
your kind permission ?—That’s about it. 

It was then Pat Pottle’s turn to cross- 
examine. He asked why the Committee 
consisted of 100 members and not just 10 
or 1S, 

Michael Randle replied: So that every 
member would have collective responsibility 
and if any action was taken the Govern- 
ment would at least morally be pledged to 
take action against al] of us. 

There was a ripple of laughter through 
the Court when, replying to a question by 
Pat Pottle about the exact role of the field 
secretary, Michael Randle referred to him 
as “ M’ learned friend Mr, Pottle.” 

Mr. Hutchinson now took up the cross- 
examination and questioned Michael Randle 
about his personal views. The Attorney- 
General objected, but Mr. Hutchinson 
pointed out that as his learned friend had 
started this line of questioning by asking if 
Michael Randle was a pacifist it was rele- 
vant for him to find out what had led the 
defendant to become a pacifist. The Judge 
allowed that this was reasonable. 

When Mr. Hutchinson asked about the 
moral issue, Michael Randle said it was 
morally indefensible to kill millions of 
people, and began to refer to the judge- 


Vanessa Redgrave 


ment in the Eichmann case. The Judge 
immediately interrupted: No, we can’t have 
that. 

In all Michael Randle was in the witness- 
box for three and a half hours. Mr. 
Hutchinson then told the Judge that in 
order to save the Court’s time it was not 
his intention to call each of the accused to 
give evidence from the witness-box, but he 
understood they would each like to say 
something from the dock. 

Trevor Hatton made a five-minute state- 
ment and the Judge wrote it down in his 
book in longhand: 

It is difficult to make the facts known 
to the ordinary man and woman such as 
the jury. Governments, and the Attorney- 
General represents the Government, are 
opposed to dissemination of knowledge 
which might cause dissatisfaction with 
their policy. I think it must be obvious 
from the conduct of this case that this is 
perfectly true. Your Lordship has ruled 
we are not allowed to call expect evidence 
which would show our purpose in going 
to Wethersfield was not prejudicial, but 
was, in fact, beneficial to the safety and 
interests of the State. 

Trevor Hatton added: I ignore the ques- 
tion of the safety or interests of the United 
States of America. 

He continued: Murder, we all agree, is a 
grave capital offence. The Attorney-General 
has prosecuted in such cases and you, my 
Lord, have tried such cases. Yet Air- 
Commodore Magill has said that in certain 
circumstances he would murder millions of 
people. 

Trevor Hatton delivered this statement in 
a quiet voice and with extreme politeness. 
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‘Only the people can say what is 


He added with the same mildness: I can- 
not understand why Air-Commodore Magill 
is not locked up. Is he not threatening 
genocide ? 


He concluded: Any moment on this day 
or any future day while nuclear weapons 
exist and Governments threaten to use them 
we may all be wiped out instantaneously, or 
more unfortunately perhaps be left to linger 
on in a devastated world. Any possibility 
of justice will be destroyed and civilisation 
will be a shambles and justice a farce. 


Short statements were also made by Ian 
Dixon, Terry Chandler and Helen Aille- 
granza. 


Pat Pottle then began his defence: The 
Attorney-General in his opening speech said 
that the sole people who can say what is 
prejudicial to the State are the people that 
handle national security. I maintain the 
only people that can possibly say what is 
prejudicial or beneficial to the State are the 
people of this country. You are twelve 
representatives of the people of this 
country. 


Let us consider the evidence against the 
accused, Not one of the witnesses the 
Attorney-General has called has said our 
“actions were prejudicial to the State. The 
only person in this trial who has so far said 
our actions were prejudicial to the State is 
the Attorney-General himself. 

Even the expert witness, Air-Commodore 
Magill, did not make this statement. 

Pat Pottle said he had hoped to bring 
evidence of the destructive power of nuclear 
bombs, 

The Judge interrupted and told him: You 
can’t bring in that—I have ruled that that 
is inadmissible. 

Pat Pottle then asked the Judge: Can I 
call evidence regarding the hazards of 
nuclear fall-out after nuclear bombs had 
been used ? 

The Judge replied: No. In these matters 
I have ruled they are inadmissible. 

Pat Pottle said they were morally justified 
in breaking the law: If I didn’t break the 


HAASUAUAAUTUAADOADAALSGEEAUEATOOEGDONUGEADEESONSUDNODUCONUOEUOSENEUENEOLSSIOGTEY 
“Much as we expected” 


Commenting during the trial Trevor 
Hatton said last Friday : 


HE trial has gone very much as we 
expected, Tactically we were very 
wise to have Pat defending himself. 

He was able to introduce witnesses 
and evidence which were ruled inadmis- 
sible by the judge. Pat seems to have 
gained the sympathy of the jury and 
been able to put these questions, which 
to any ordinary man or woman would 
seem relevant in view of the fact that the 
actual charge under the Official Secrets 
Act mentions the phrase “ prejudicial to 
the interest and the safety of the state.” 

So far the prosecution have declined 
to prove this. They have merely said 
that this must be obvious by the fact 
that we intended to immobilise the base. 

It was interesting, I thought, that the 
Air-Commodore refused to use the same 
phrase in this trial that he had used at 
the Committal. He didn’t use the phrase 
that the grounding of aircraft was pre- 
judicia] to the safety of the state. He 
merely said that it affected seriously their 
operational effectiveness. This I thought 
an admission by the prosecution that 
they did not want this matter to be dis- 
cussed in the court; that they wanted the 
jury to take it for granted. 

I thought Michael Randle spoke very 
well in the court for all of us. 

After the first day the police and court 
officials mellowed noticeably and became 
much more friendly after they had heard 
something of our case. One of the jailers 
asked me how much it cost to join the 
Committee of 100. When I said nothing 
he said he would like to join. 

Our objections to jurymen were largely 
because they were stockbrokers or people 
living in the country. The Crown 
objected to some jurors because they 
were schoolmasters and might therefore 
be assumed to have a grievance against 
the Government because of the pay 
 ause. 


law I would be a criminal. If I don’t break 
the law I am condoning the Government's 
decision to have these bases which can 
annihilate millions of people. 

He spoke of the Russian atomic tests: I 
can remember the British and American 
Governments two months ago condemning 
the Russians for exploding the 65 megaton 
bomb and I joined in that protest. We 
were arrested for sitting down outside the 
Russian Embassy. 

Yet the Government can say to us “It 
is in the interest of the State.” We are 
saying that whoever tests bombs it is not in 
the interest of any State. 

Pat Pottle’s first witness was Archbishop 
T. D. Roberts, former Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Bombay, now living in 
Mount Street, London. 

Asked if he was a pacifist, he replied: In 
the sense that Christ said “Every peace- 
maker is blessed.” During the war he had 
been a Padre to the forces in India and had 
been decorated. 


Morality out of order 


Pat Pottle asked the Archbishop if he 
thought nuclear weapons were wrong on 
moral grounds, but the Judge ruled the 
question out of order, saying that the Court 
was not interested in morality. 

Pat Pottle, continuing his questions to 
Archbishop Roberts, was about to ask him 
about Christian Martyrs when the Judge 
interrupted with: We are not concerned 
with Christian Martyrs, we are simply con- 
cerned with whether you have committed a 
breach of the Official Secrets Act and 
nothing else, 

Pat Pottle then asked him: Which, in 
your view, is the highest law, the moral 
lawor... 

Again the Judge interrupted him and 
said: You can’t have that—Then I have no 
further questions for the Archbishop. 

The next witness was Dr. John Fergus 
King, who said he was a fighter pilot in 
the RAF between 1940 and 1946 and was 
awarded the DFC. Last summer he 
attended an open day at Wethersfield air 
base and in his opinion there were about 
50,000 people there. They were all milling 
about and picnicking generally, Had there 
been an emergency it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to have got any planes off 
the ground. 

If 50,000 had gone into the base on 
December 9 they would have done exactly 
the same thing as the 50,000 people did on 
the open day. 

Pat Pottle asked him: Did you approve 
of the decision to immobilise the base 7— 
Yes. 

Do you consider the decision of the 
Committee to do this was in the interests of 
the State ?—Yes. 

The next witness was Vanessa Redgrave, 
who was asked by Pat Pottle: Did you 
conspire with other people and incite other 
people to go to Wethersfield base on 
December 9 ? 

As she replied “ Yes, I did,” the Judge 
tried to stop her and told her: Before you 
answer that it is my duty to warn you that 
you are not bound to answer any question 
that you think might tend to incriminate 
you. 


Simultaneously 


Pat Pottle then put the same question to 
her and again she replied: Yes, I did. 

Pat Pottle continued: And was the pur- 
pose in your view in the interests of the 
State ? 

The Attorney-General rose. He and the 
Judge said simultaneously: We can’t have 
that. 

Pat Pottle then asked her: Was it your 
intention to incite other people to go to the 
base and to block and immobilise it ?—Yes. 

In fact, did you hope in doing this you 
would stop nuclear bombs from being car- 
ried out from the American base in planes ? 
—Yes. 

It was your intention to stop these planes 
from taking off ?—Yes. 

You assumed the planes had nuclear 
weapons on board 7?—Yes, 

You went there to try and stop planes 
from taking off and you believed they had 
nuclear weapons on them and you knew 


they could lead to the deaths of millions 
of people ? 

The Judge, before Vanessa Redgrave 
could answer, told her: You must not 
answer that. 


Pat Pottle asked her: Do you believe 
that nuclear weapons mean, if they were 
used, total annihilation .. . 

The Judge (to Vanessa Redgrave): Don't 
answer this. 

Pat Pottle continued: Do you believe in 
England possessing nuclear weapons and if 
they are ever used that it means total 
destruction and total annihilation of the 
English people. . . 

The Judge again interrupted and said: I 
rule that out. It is inadmissible. 

The next witness was Gene Sharp, who is 
now at Oxford doing research into resist- 
ance against totalitarian régimes. Citing his 
qualifications as an “expert” on non- 
violent action, Gene Sharp said he had been 
awarded his MA in sociology at Ohio State 
University for a thesis on non-violence, had 
done research at the Institute of Social Re- 
search at Oslo University—-and had been 
assistant editor of Peace News. 

The Judge refused to allow Pat Pottle to 
question him on the ethics of non-violent 
civil disobedience and said: I am afraid we 
can’t turn this court into a college for non- 
violence. 

The next expert witness for the defence 
was Sir Robert Alexander Watson-Watt, the 
inventor of radar, now living in New York, 
who had flown from the USA to attend the 
trial. A formidable list of Sir Robert’s 


qualifications emerged, including the fact 
that he had held posts in metereology, radio 
and radar in several Ministries, including 
the Air Ministry, and had been deputy 
chairman of the Radio Board of the War 
Cabinet from 1943 to 1945. Pat Pottle 
elicited the fact that in the past Air-Com- 
modore Magill had been one of Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt’s subordinates. 


However, Sir Robert was not allowed to 
say much more than the other expert wit- 
nesses when Pat Pottle began to question 
him. 

Pat Pottle protested to the Judge, saying 
that Sir Robert was the greatest expert on 
radar in the world and now found he could 
not give evidence on radar systems. 

He was then allowed to ask Sir Robert 
if it was possible for the radar systems now 
being used in this country and America to 
distinguish between a missile and a flock of 
geese. 

Sik RoBerT: It is perfectly possible for 
modern radar to distinguish between a flock 
of geese, an aircraft, a missile, or the rising 
moon. 

Sir Robert said that in the early days of 
radar this kind of definition had not been 
possible. He said he had observed human 
error and was aware of its very serious 
consequences, 

Pat Pottle then asked Sir Robert if he 
felt that nuclear bases in the United King- 
dom were beneficial and in the interests and 
security of the State. 

The Judge refused to allow the witness 
to answer and also refused to allow him to 


DISALLOWED EVIDENCE ... 


Archbishop Roberts 


MY role as an “expert witness” was 

to raise the question whether nuclear 
bombs could be called “ defence” in the 
interests of the state. I was concerned 
to examine Christian tradition which has 
established that defence of even a just 
cause is only justified when the violence 
permitted is proportionate to the end in 
view, and reasonably calculated to attain 
that end. 

As this “expert witness” was ruled 
inadmissible in law, I welcome Peace 
News’ invitation to use its columns. 

One question allowed me in court was: 
“Are you a pacifist?” I replied: “If you 
use the word in its literal sense of peace- 
making (the Latin derivation) then the 
answer is yes for Christ proclaimed the 
peace-maker as blessed. But in the sense 
of opposition to all physical force, I said 
no, quoting Mr. Justice Havers who had 
just instructed another jury (it was a 
murder charge) in the lawfulness of 
killing in self-defence under strictly de- 
fined limitations. 

I had in mind to quote President 
Kennedy addressing his nation: “If we 
do not abolish these weapons, they will 
abolish us.” Had he been speaking as 
a Catholic to Catholics, he might have 
added that “ abolishing ” millions by in- 


cineration raised the question of far 
worse incineration in the next life—the 
exclusion from God’s company. 

I would also have quoted in the same 
sense moralists like the united Bishops 
of France and the present head of the 
Holy Office (called formerly the Inquisi- 
tion) Cardinal Ottaviani. 

Lastly, I could have quoted from peti- 
tions from all over the world to the 
Second Vatican Council (now preparing) 
and the World Council of Churches for 
such a ban on war as was, in fact, due 
to be discussed a century ago at the First 
Vatican Council. It was military action 
—the entry of Piedmontese troops into 
Rome—which prevented that discussion. 

Much the same obstacles may be met 
by the Second Vatican Council; we must 
remember that Kennedy, De Gaulle, 
Adenauer, Franco and Salazar are all 
practising Catholics, ay the English pro- 
tagonists of the bomb are mostly Pro- 
testants. The fact is important as under- 
lining the truth that it is public opinion 
that needs educating, 

Whether or not any decisive pro- 
nouncement emerges from this Council, 
it can hardly fail to clarify the issues and 
to support the claim of the individual 
everywhere to be guided by conscience. 


John B. Witchell 


¥, JOHN BENNETT WITCHELL, a 
* Canadian citizen and resident of 
Quebec City, born in Weston-super-Mare, 
England, on November 8, 1922, and be- 
ing by profession a Mechanical Engineer, 
do solemnly affirm as follows: 


1. The electro-mechanical warning sys- 
tems now set up by the Great 
Powers for the purpose of detecting 
attack by enemy missiles are un- 
stable. Within a sufliciently long 
period of time, the probability of 
such systems giving a false alarm 
approaches statistical certainty, 

2. This fact is not a matter of opinion, 
even professional opinion. It is a 
scientific fact which can be clearly 
demonstrated with suitable apparatus 
by direct and reproducible experi- 
ment. 

As a direct corollary of these facts it 


follows that any government which bases 
its policy on deterrence of a potential 


enemy by the threat of instantaneous 
counter-attack triggered by the evidence 
provided by such a system, has become 
the victim of a fallacy which can lead its 
country and its people only to war. The 
continuance of such a policy in the light 
of these facts is therefore to declare that 
the choice for war has already been 
made. 

It was primarily in order bring these 
important facts before the Canadian 
Government in the clearest terms that I 
resigned, in 1959, the position of a 
Defence Scientific Service Officer with 
Canada’s Defence Research Board. The 
foregoing facts do not mean that nuclear 
war is inevitable. It is, however, im- 
Perative that the policy which leads 
directly to war must be amended before 
the truth of these assertions is publicly 
demonstrated, full-scale, at the expense 
of the populations concerned. 


(Signed) John B. Witchell, 
P.Eng., A.M.LMech-E, A.F.R.AeS, 
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prejudicial to the state’ 


answer a question about whether there was 
a strong possibility of an accident in the 
radar systems of many countries. 


Pat Pottle asked Sir Robert: In the event 
of there being an accident millions of 
people are going to die. I do not think we 
can just pass this off as saying that all 
machines sometimes have an accident be- 
cause if they do we have all had it. 


The Judge intervened and told Sir 
Robert: You cannot answer that. 

Pat Pottle asked: Is it only human error 
that is going to create an accident with 
these bombs or is it that they are not tech- 
nically right to distinguish between all 
forms of natural phenomena ? 

The Judge did not wait for Pat Pottle to 
finish his question, but directed Sir Robert: 
Don’t answer that. 

Pat Pottle went on: Do you regard not 
only the base at Wethersfield but nuclear 
bases in this country as beneficial or pre- 
judicial to the safety of the population. 

THE JupGE: You can’t answer that. 

Pat PotTLe: Do you regard these bases 
as a danger to the survival of mankind ? 

THE JUDGE: You can’t answer that. 

Pat Pottle then observed to the Judge: 
All the questions I was hoping Sir Robert 
could answer and all the questions which 
Sir Robert has flown from America to 
answer I am unable to ask, and so I have 
no further questions to ask Sir Robert. 

The Attorney-General said he had no 
questions to ask Sir Robert. 

On Friday the hearing was postponed 
because Pat Pottle had suddenly collapsed. 
Medical evidence was given to certify that 


PTTL LLL ULL ELULL LLLP Lee by 
From Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 


WY HILE I do not agree with the 
y course that the members of the 
Committee of 100 have taken, I consider 
that they have abundant justification for 
it in reason, though not in law, if they 
think that it could be effective. 


At the least, they show a moral sense, 
@ moral courage, and an awareness of 
the realities of the situation which are 
too evidently lacking among most of 
those who unquestioningly or apathetic- 
ally support the policy of defence by 
nuclear weapons. For the chances of 
civilisation being destroyed by misplaced 
trust in nuclear power are now very high, 
and particularly high in regard to this 
country. 

The policy of reliance on nuclear 
weapons has been modified in the past 
year, much more than is commonly real- 
ised, as a result of the lead back to 
sanity that President Kennedy has given. 
Even so, we are still a long way from 
safe recovery, and the experience of his- 
tory provides ample warning of how all 
too easily a policy of sober restraint can 
give way under emotional pressures in a 
crisis, 

On balance, the likelihood of destruc- 
tion by accident or mistaken judgment if 
we continue to rely on nuclear weapons 
is greater than that of conquest by 
Russia if they were abandoned. If we 
had not entered a military alliance based 
on such an extremely precarious kind of 
defence, we should be safer than we are 
now—as Sweden and Switzerland are 
safer. But it would be difficult for us to 
withdraw into a similar neutrality with- 
out precipitating the collapse of NATO 
and tempting the Kremlin to exploit this. 

The one clear fact, and conclusion, is 
whatever the value of nuclear weapons 
as a deterrent they are not a defence, as 
their actual use would be suicidal. For 
that reason the continuance of nuclear 
air or missile bases in this densely popu- 
lated island, or any other country in 
Western Europe, tends to diminish the 
credibility of the deterrent far more than 
they add to its possible value, Their 
presence merely puts these countries in 
pawn. To talk of the “vital” import- 
ance of such bases is delusion or hum- 
bug. They are the perilous legacy of an 
ill-considered and obsolete defence 
policy. 


SPU TUTETTEU SLT eee 


he could not appear in Court that day. 

The Attorney-General expressed concern 
that Pat Pottle should have proper medical 
treatment, and Mr. Justice Havers remarked 
that there was an excellent hospital at 
Brixton. (One wonders whether this judg- 
ment was based on first-hand evidence.) 
Mr. Hutchinson pointed out that it would 
greatly inconvenience the defence if con- 
sultations had to be carried on at Brixton 
ptison, and Pat Pottle himself remarked 
that he felt the atmosphere at home would 
be more restful mentally and more con- 
ducive to his, recovery. 

He was granted bail. 
adjourned till Monday. 

When the trial was resumed on Monday 
Pat Pottle thanked the Court for allowing 
him to go home on Friday when he was 
not feeling well. 

He called into the witness-box to give 
evidence on his behalf Professor Linus 
Pauling, who said he lived at Pasadena, 
California, and was a professor of chemistry 


The hearing was 


Cabled from Mexico City: 


Since nuclear war would lead 
at best to world wide totalitarian 
barbarism, I express full sym- 


pathy with all who protest against 
armaments non-violently. 


ERICH FROMM. 


at the California Institute of Technology, 
and was a citizen of the United States of 
America, 

He was a foreign rember of the Royal 
Society, a Member of the Royal Institute, 
and in 1954 was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry. He also had the Presidential 
Medal for Merit which was the highest 
award a citizen of the United States could 
receive, 

Answering Pat Pottle, Professor Pauling 
said that he supported the Committee of 
100. 

PaT PoTTLE: Why ? 

The Attorney-General rose to object to 
the question, and the Judge told Pat Pottle: 
T think this is out. 

Pat PoTTLE: You have sent telegrams 
and made speeches in support... Again 
the Attorney-General rose to object and 
the Judge told Pottle: He has said he sup- 
ports it. 

Prof. Pauling said that he was at Trafal- 
gar Square on September 17 but not at 
Wethersfield last December, but he sup- 
ported the Wethersfield demonstration and 
had discussed a demonstration of this type 
of civil disobedience in other countries. 

Have you yourself supported any civil 
disobedience, say, in America ?—-I have not 
taken part in civil disobedience myself, but 
I am a supporter. 

Pat Pottle then began to read a quotation 
to him and the Attorney-General stopped 
him, saying, “‘ This cannot be relevant.” 

The Judge ruled that the question was 
irrelevant, saying that he had given Pat 
Pottle great latitude because he was not 
represented. “ Learned counsel would have 
obeyed my rules and so must you,” he said. 


Expert evidence disallowed 


Pat Pottle attempted to question Professor 
Pauling further about his qualifications. 

Tue JupGe: It isn’t much good getting 
his qualifications as an expert if he isn’t 
allowed to give the facts. I can’t allow any 
expert evidence on nuclear weapons. I have 
ruled that. 

Pat Pottle attempted to ask a question 
about Governments trying to suppress the 
facts. 

THE JuDGE: Quite immaterial. 

Pat Pottle then tried to ask a question 
about Civil Defence and the Judge ruled: 
You can’t put any questions about that. 

Questioned further, Prof. Pauling said 
that until recently his scientific work was 
the whole of his life. Then the Judge 
interrupted saying “ This can’t be relevant 
to the jury.” 

PaT PoTTLe: Why is it that you have 
spent so much time speaking and writing 
and in this case coming specially to this 
country for this trial ? 


THe JupGE: I can’t allow that. 

Pat Pottle asked Prof, Pauling’s views on 
disarmament which was again not allowed. 

Pai PoTTLe: As a scientist, as a chemist, 
with full knowledge of the facts which we 
are not permitted to have, do you consider 
that a nuclear war . 


THE JupGe: I have told you you can’t 
ask these kind of questions. 


Pat Pottle told Prof. Pauling: I must 
apologise for your journey over here and I 
thank you for all the help you have been 
permitted to give. 


Bertrand Russell, who was the next wit- 
ness, affirmed saying he had a conscientious 
objection to taking the oath. He refused a 
chair and said he would stand. 


He told the Court that he had won the 
Order of Merit in 1949, was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1908, was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and had won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1950. 


PaT PoTTLe: A lot of evidence has been 
brought into this case on the history of the 
Committee of 100 and why the Committee 
feels justified in committing civil disobedi- 
ence. 

THE JupGE: Just listen to me. If any 
question is asked which you think will in- 
criminate you you are entitled not to 
answer. 

Pat Pottle then asked Bertrand Russell 
his purpose in forming the Committee of 
100. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: My purpose was to 
try and avoid the extermination of the 
people of this country and of many millions 
elsewhere. 

PaT PotrLe: Did you agree with the 
Committee’s decision to go to Wethersfield? 

THE JupGe: Bear in mind what I told 
you. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: Yes, I did. 


In dire peril 


Pat PoTrLe: Can you explain your pur- 
pose in wanting to go to Wethersfield 7— 
It seemed that this country and a lot of the 
major countries of East and West were in 
dire peril and it was our duty to make it 
known. 

Par Potr.e: Is one of the purposes of 
committing civil disobedience to get the 
facts known about the dangers ?—Yes, in 
my opinion. 

PaT PoTrLe: On September 12 you were 
sent to prison because you would not deny 
your political beliefs... 

Tue Jupce: That is quite irrelevant. 

Par Porte: I have a statement made by 
Lord Russell... 

Tue JupceE: It is inadmissible. 

Mr. Hutchinson then rose and pointed 
out that in the transcript of the third day 
of the trial the Attorney-General in cross- 
examining Randle had asked him about his 
objects and trying to attract public support. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL: This can’t be rele- 
vant. 

THE JupGeE: You can’t ask any more 
questions on that. 

Bertrand Russell agreed that he and the 
Rev. Michael Scott were authors of the 
leaflet “ Act or Perish.” 

Pat PottLe: Have you thought it funny 
these past few weeks that the six people in 
the dock gave out this leaflet and are in the 
dock for doing so and yet you who wrote 
it are not accused ? 

Tue JupGE: Don’t answer. 

Pat PoTTLeE: Did you conspire and in- 
cite people to go to the Wethersfield Base ? 

The Judge then repeated his warning 
about incriminating questions and Bertrand 
Russell had difficulty in hearing. 

PaT PoTTLeE: The Judge is saying you 
need not answer if you think it would be 
incriminating. 

Bertrand Russell asked the Judge: Have 
I not the right to incriminate myself ? 

THe JUDGE: My duty is to wam you, the 
same as for witnesses who might not know. 
You are perfectly entitled to incriminate 
yourself. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: Well, I do. 

Par PorTLe: Did you conspire and incite 
people to block Wethersfield Base ?—Yes. 

Do you feel you are just as responsible 
as the people in the dock ?—I do. 
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Pat PorrLe: You have taken a decision 
to commit civil disobedience. Can you 
elaborate on why you have taken this 
decision ? 

THE JUDGE: No he can't. 

After attempting to put a further question 
which the Judge refused Pat Pottle then 
told the Court: I have no further questions. 
I would like to thank Lord Russell and say 
he is an inspiration to us all. 

The Attorney-General then rose to cross- 
examine Bertrand Russell, and asked: Were 
you at the meeting of the working group 
which planned this operation 7—No. 

Randle has told us right from its incep- 
tion the Committee of 100 intended to em- 
bark on a plan of civil disobedience ?—Yes, 
that is right. 

And that means breaking the law 7— 
That is also right. 

What was your object in agreeing to the 
demonstration at Wethersfield 7?—To get the 
facts known. 

‘That was the whole obiect of your agree- 
ing to the demonstration ?—In my case yes! 
no doubt different people have different 
objects. 

Pat Pottle re-examined Bertrand Russell, 
asking him: You said you did not attend 
the meeting that decided to have the 
demonstration at Wethersfield ? But were 
you kept informed day by day by telephone 
as to what was going on, and did you 
approve of the decisions that were made ? 
—Yes, I was kept constantly informed. 

Bertrand Russell added: I had every 
opportunity of expressing disagreement, but 
I felt none. 

Pat Pottle’s last question was: You feel 
as responsible as all members of the Com- _ 
mittee of 100 ?—At least as much, and as 
President perhaps rather more. 
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Statement of views by Herman Kahn: 


is crucial to call attention to the 
perils of the arms race and the neces- 
sity for governments to arrange safer 
forms of international order. Both the 
form of the protest and its objectives are 
important, however. In an open society 
it is valuable to publicise issues, but civil 
disobedience, even when it is non-violent, 
constitutes a threat to democratic pro- 
cedures. Furthermore, if a movement for 
unilateral disarmament should gather 
momentum in the West, the net effect 
might be to encourage the Communists 
to be more unwilling than ever to reach 
needed agreements. These are difficult 
judgments, and I sympathise with the 
Committee’s feeling that there is in- 
sufficient awareness of the dangers of 
international anarchy. However, I ques- 
tion whether the methods chosen by the 
Committee might not be doing as much 
harm as good, and if their movement 
were to become more successful, might 
do even more harm than good. 
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Sit-down soon 
in Toronto 


The Canadian Committee of 100 is plan- 
ning a mass sit-down in Toronto on Satur- 
day, March 10, and simultaneous sit-downs 
in other cities. The aim of the demonstra- 
tions is to arouse public opinion to force 
the Government to make a favourable reply 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who is requesting Canada’s reply 
to the Swedish motion submitted to the UN 
last December on forming a non-nuclear 
club. 


The Canadian Committee reports that 
news is leaking out that Canada is a 
nuclear-armed country, despite the silence 
of the regular press on this subject. A 
careful analysis of news reports by Govern- 
ment spokesmen plus other reliable infor- 
mation collected by Committee members, 
reveals that the US Strategic Air Command 
have stockpiles of nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil, and NORAD is building 
missile sites in the Hudson Bay area. 


CLAUDE BOURDET 
TO SPEAK 


A group of French democrats in London 
have organised a meeting for Claude 
Bourdet, the editor of France Observateur. 
M. Bourdet, who was in the Paris demon- 
stration at which eight people were killed 
by the police, will speak on the cease fire 
in Algeria and the political situation in 
France. James Cameron will also speak, 
and the chair will be taken by Roy Brooks. 


The meeting wiil take place on Monday, 
February 26, at 8 p.m. at the Royal Hotel, 
Woburn Place, Russell Square. Admission 
will be free. 


Women 
against 
| nuclear 


tests 


MARCH 7, ASH WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN GIVE A DAY 
FOR PEACE 


9.30 am.—/7 p.m. Leafleting, 


picketing, deputations 
Report to the Vestry, 

St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, for work 
throughout the day. 
Lunch hour procession 
Assemble 12 noon, Marble Arch 
7 p.m. Assemble Soho Square. 
March past American Embassy. 


WOMEN ALL OVER ENGLAND 
MUST UNITE TO DEMAND 
NO MORE NUCLEAR TESTS 
For further details apply to your focal 


CND Group or to 
CND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1 CLE 5146 


STUDENTS INVADE PENTAGON 


‘Biggest demonstration for 20 years ’ 


LAST Saturday 3,000 students con- 

verged on Washington to demand 
that the United States should not re- 
sume nuclear tests and should take 
initiatives towards disarmament. They 
were also protesting against Civil 
Defence. 

The students arrived in Washington on 
Friday, picketed the White House in heavy 
snow, lobbied Congressmen, and sent dele- 
gations to each foreign Embassy, in par- 
ticular the Soviet, British and French 
Embassies. Groups entered the Pentagon 
and the State Department also to lobby 
administrative spokesmen, and had discus- 
sions with Dr. Glenn Seaborg, head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and with Mr. 
McGeorge Bundy, the President’s chief 
adviser on national security. 


On Saturday they took part in a 


walk” to the White House and a rally 


“mass United States 


initiatives towards peace, 
“which would be actual steps towards a 


addressed by Norman Thomas at Howard disarmed world under law.” 


University. The demonstration, which was 


described as the biggest student 
demonstration for 20 years, was or. 


peace 


by Turn Toward Peace, a co-ordinating 


body set up last September. 


Among the organisations associated with 
Turn Toward Peace are the American 


Friends Service Committee, the Committee ‘ ; 
violent Action. and the National "°F the human race itself can endure in a 


for Non- 


Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. The 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, the 
trade union led by the militant Negro leader 
A. Philip Randolph, is also a co-operating own 


organisation. Turn Toward Peace, there- 


The demonstration was also actively sup- 


ganised ported by the Student Peace Union, who 


organised a Students’ Strike for Peace day 
Jast December and which promotes activity 
on all the campuses. The SPU does not 
commit members to a precise statement of 
policy, but brings together young people 
who believe that “neither human freedom 


world committed to militarism” and en- 
courages study of alternatives to war. 


The SPU had previously organised their 
demonstration outside the White 
House, a 24-hour vigil and fast from Dec. 


fore, incorporates both unilateralists and 31-fan. 1, in which over 100 students from 
multilateralists, and its policy is to promote 22 schools and colleges took part. 


AFTER THE TRIAL 


FT\HE public will be given some of the 

evidence that the Old Bailey jury 
were not allowed to hear when the 
Committee of 100 holds a London 
rally in Trafalgar Square this Sunday 
afternoon. 


Among the speakers will be Bertrand 
Russell, the Committee’s president, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, the inventor of radar, 
and Vanessa Redgrave of the Royal Shake- 
speare Theatre Company. All three 
attempted to give evidence from the witness 
box in defence of the Committee’s six 
members. 


Written evidence will also be sent to the 
meeting from Dr. Linus Pauling, the Nobel 
Prize winner for chemistry, on the meaning 
of the resumption of nuclear tests. And 
the testimony which John B, Witchell sent 
to the court from Canada on electro- 
mechanical warning systems—it is reprinted 
in this issue of Peace News—will also be 
read. 


The Committee is organising the rally to 
“accuse the Government of nuclear policies 
prejudicial to the safety and interests of 
mankind.” (The charge against the six 
members included the phrase “ prejudicial 
to the safety or interests of the State.’’) 

The Ministry of Works has granted per- 
mission for the use of the Square after 
receiving from the Committee an under- 
taking that there would be no civil dis- 
obedience and no incitement to specific acts 


Action against tests 
In Exeter... 


Sixty people paraded through the main 
streets of Exeter on Saturday in protest 
against the threatened resumption of nuclear 
testing. 


An open-air meeting off the main shop- 
ping thoroughfare was attended by some 
two hundred people, with a good sprinkling 
of opposition, 

Earlier in the day it was discovered that 
a bye-law existed forbidding marches 
through the town without giving the chief 
constable twenty-four hours’ notice, It was 
decided therefore, after an appeal from the 
meeting, that instead there should be a walk 
confined to the gutter. 


Down through the crowded shopping 
centre in single file stretched the 
hundred-yard-long crocodile of people 
carrying placards, “Unhappy Christmas 
Island” and “ No More Atmospheric Pollu- 
tion.” A thousand leaflets calling on people 
to come into the fight against testing and 


Briefly 


As Peace News went to press Women 
Against the Bomb were planning to lobby 
the House of Commons on February 21 
with special emphasis on the Labour Party 
decision not to oppose the resumption of 
nuclear tests by the West. 


of civil disobedience during the afternoon. 
The rally starts at 2.30 p.m. 


On Tuesday evening about 150 supporters 
of the Committee, including Lord and Lady 
Russell and Vanessa Redgrave went to Can- 
non Row Police Station (attached to New 
Scotland Yard) where they left written or 
verbal statements that they too were respon- 
sible for and in favour of the demonstra- 
tion at Wethersfield last December. 

Later in the evening vigils were started 
spontaneously outside Holloway and Wormm- 
wood Scrubs Prisons. By 9.30 p.m. about 
60 demonstrators were expressing 


out the night. 


their 
solidarity with Helen Allengranza outside 
Holloway Prison. The vigil lasted through- 
At about 10.30 p.m. seven 


Highest Defence Budget 


It was announced on Tuesday when the 
Minister of Defence presented the Defence 
White Paper to Parliament that the Defence 
Budget this year will be £1,721,000,000, the 
highest ever peace time budget. 


The main theme of the White Paper is 
that Britain’s contribution to Western 
defence must be based on the capacity to 
deliver strategic nuclear weapons. But “a 
balance must be maintained between con- 
ventional and nuclear strength.” 


The Minister of Defence made clear that 
he expected the Defence Budget to go on 
increasing in the future. 


TELL THE PEOPLE 


More and more people are reading 


supporters were arrested following incidents PEACE NEWS. The circulation has 


involving the police, but the picket con- 
tinued in a peaceful and dignified manner. 
Trevor Hatton and Pat Pottle were taken 


increased by well over a_ thousand 
copies during the past six months. Bat 


from the Old Bailey and jailed at Worm- We have high ambitions for the paper 
wood Scrubs, and Michael Randle, Terry 4nd we want to double the circulation 
Chandler and Ian Dixon were sent to this year. This week we are printing 
Wandsworth Prison, 13,000 copies. This is an important 

After the trial a spokesman for the Com- issue as it contains a report of the 
mittee said: “ Not one of the six defendants Committee of 100 Official Secrets Trial 


allowed himself to be intimidated into giving 
an undertaking to call off their campaign of 
civil disobedience. The Committee of 100 
is extremely proud of them all and will not 
be intimidated either. 

“The Judge ruled that the defendants’ 
only possible defence was inadmissible but 
left the jury to decide on its merits, This 
ruling speaks for itself.” 


nuclear strategy were handed out, and all 
along the route shoppers came running out 
on to the pavement to watch. 


Some five thousand shoppers who have 


—a full report, filling in many gaps 
left by the national press. 

We are asking our friends to help us to 
ensure that this issue is widely read. Will 
you try to get as many copies as possible 
to people who don’t regularly read the 
paper ? 


Will anyone who can please come and 


help us sell PEACE NEWS at the Com- 
mittee of 100 “We Accuse” meeting in 
Trafalgar Square this Sunday. 
representative will be beside the plinth and 
will be very pleased to see people who will 


A PN. 


perhaps thought, living in a West Country help to sell. 


market town, that protests and demonstra- 
tions did not happen here were obviously 
very impressed and surprised. The local 
press was in evidence along the march route 
taking photographs and talking to marchers. 


. . . and Brighton 


Following the previous Saturday’s suc- 
cessful sit down at Brighton Clock Tower, 
a march of some 250 people, including con- 
tingents from Lewes and Shoreham, Wound 
its way through some of the busiest shop- 
ping streets last Saturday afternoon. Dele- 
gates to the Regional CND meeting broke 
off their proceedings to join in. 


Forum on 


“Prospect for 


disarmament ” 
Hotel Russell, Russell Square 


Tuesday, March 6, 7.30 p.m. 


Speakers from: 

Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
British Peace Committee 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
Committee of 100, and 
Youth C.N.D. 

All Welcome 
British Peace Committee 


If you would like extra copies of this 


issue please ring us at TERminus 8248 or 
fill in and post the coupon below. 


To: The Circulation Manager, Peace News, 


5, Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


* Please send......... dozen copies of PEACE 
NEWS for February 23 at the special free 


distribution rate of 3s. a dozen (post free). 


* Please send......... dozen copies weekly for 
the next......... weeks at the special 3s. rate. 
* IT enclose £ s. dg. * Please charge 


to my account. 
* Delete where necessary. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30 Sunday, February 25 
Peace News, S Caledonian Rd., Kings X 


Discourse: Leonard Tomkinson 


“Chinese Philosophers ” 
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